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A l R C 0 N D IT [ 0 N I N G This unit cools, dehumidi- 


fies and ventilates. Easy installation is assured because 
all apparatus is assembled at the factory ready for 
mounting in the car roof. 


REFRIGERATING This compact unit mounted 


under the car floor is enclosed in a single box. Its high- 
speed 6-ton compressor has ample capacity to provide 
forced dehumidification. The a-c.--d-c. motor solves the 
problem of pre-cooling cars at terminals prior to de- 
parture. All parts are accessible for inspection by re- 
moving the hinged side and bottom of the box. 


C 0 N T R 0 L L N G An adjustable thermostat controls 


the entire air conditioning system whether operation is 

from the generator battery or a-c. power source. Gener- 

ator and motor control panels fit into existing lighting 

control cabinets. 

ee — 
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COMPLETE AIR. CONDITIONING. 



























































The banking situation which has developed in the 
United States within the last few weeks, and reached 
a climax with the general closing of the banks, should 
do more to improve business than all the measures 
which have been adopted to improve business since 
the depression began more than three years ago. 

Ever since the brief depression of 1921-1922 the 
American people, both in their business and private 
lives and in the conduct of their public affairs, have 
been disregarding almost every economic principle 
which experience had shown to be sound. They in- 
dulged during the years of so-called prosperity in an 
orgy of misuse of government and private credit and 
of reckless speculation and unsound government and 
private expenditure. They have tried throughout the 
depression to use government credit, bolstered up by 
increased taxation, to stimulate business and employ- 
ment, when what has been needed has been cessation 
of the misuse of credit, a drastic reduction of national, 
state and local government expenditures and retrench- 
ment in business and private expenditures in accordance 
with general conditions. While we have been using 
government credit and taxation to bolster up business 
and banking, many of the people have been going to 
the banks and drawing out and hoarding their money, 
with the result that the loaning of government money 
to the banks and other corporations and institutions 
has finally proved about as effective as pouring water 
into a rat hole. 

Public men, business men and the people are at last 
face to face with realities. Banking moratoriums will 
interfere temporarily with the ordinary and orderly 
conduct of business; but they will also strengthen the 
entire financial structure by preventing withdrawal of 
deposits, which, if continued, would finally have ruined 
every bank in the country, regardless of all the loans 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation could have 
made. The drastic measures for the protection of the 
banks which have been adopted will at last give public 
men, business men and the people generally an oppor- 
tunity to think and rechart their course. 


Two-Thirds of State Debts 
Due to Highway Expenditures 


No man with any knowledge of economics and a 
reasoning mind can review what has occurred within 
the last decade, and especially during the depression, 
and feel any surprise at the climax in the nation’s af- 
fairs which occurred just when a change of national 
administrations was occurring. No such condition as 
now exists in the United States ever was precipitated 
by few and unimportant causes. Numerous causes 
of it could be cited. Among the most important have 


Unwarranted Government 
| Expenditures —A\ Highway Example 


been vast and reckless increases in government expendi- 
tures financed largely by misuse of government credit. 
If we are to restore production, commerce and em- 
ployment to normal we must replace the unsound 
policies which heretofore have been followed with 
sound policies. The unsound policies which have been 
followed and are still being advocated must be spe- 
cifically discussed, condemned and abandoned if a sub- 
stantial improvement in conditions is to be secured. 

Because it is of especial concern to the railways, 
both as taxpayers and as carriers of freight and pas- 
sengers, the Railway Age again calls attention to the 
highway policies that have been and still are being 
followed as among the principal causes of the over- 
expansion of government credit and government ex- 
penditures which are largely responsible for the present 
economic and financial crisis. To these highway ex- 
penditures alone are due almost two-thirds of the 
present aggregate indebtedness of all the states in the 
union. A single cause of such a vast increase of gov- 
ernment indebtedness and expenditures raises economic 
questions too important to be ignored when, as is 
actually the case, propaganda is being industriously 
carried on to keep that cause in operation. 


Building Highways for Trucks 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently has distributed as a part of its “motor truck edu- 
cational campaign” an article by Willard Chevalier, 
publishing director of the Engineering News-Record, 
entitled “Federal Highway Aid: What It Saves For 
The American Taxpayer.” The article advocates a 
continuance of appropriations by Congress in aid of 
highway construction by the states upon the ground 
that “the actual mileage of new highways provided 
through federal aid appropriations is but a fraction 
of the value received and that the direct cash savings 
realized from more intelligent, comprehensive and busi- 
nesslike highway administration all along the line are 
worth more than its cost.” 

The money appropriated by Congress for federal 
highway aid has been spent under the direction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Thomas H. MacDonald is chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Mr. MacDonald said in an article 
which appeared in the April, 1932, issue of the Scien- 
tific American, “We are not investing the large sums 
we are pouring into this newest of the great works of 
internal improvement simply to provide pleasure roads 
for motorists. * * * It is commerce as well as per- 
sonal travel that we are providing for. * * * It is 
absolutely necessary that we build for trucks as well 
as for automobiles.” Federal aid is restricted to seven 
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per cent of the highways of each state, and provides 
for 50 per cent of the expenditure made upon this 
part of the highways, the other 50 per cent being pro- 
vided for by the state. The Bureau of Public Roads, 
however, virtually dictates the kind of highways that 
shall be built with the aid of federal appropriations. 
This means, therefore, that highways which the fed- 
eral government helps to build must be built “for 
trucks as well as for automobiles.” 


Excess Cost of Truck Highways 


A more expensive highway is required for heavy 
buses and trucks than for automobiles and light trucks. 
Where traffic requires hard-surface pavements, a 
thickness of 5 in. of concrete is sufficient for private 
automobiles and light trucks, such as the farmer uses. 
An inventory of 17,730 miles of concrete roads now in 
existence in nine Mississippi valley states shows that 
only 18 miles have an average thickness of less than 5 
in., that 3,605 miles have an average thickness of 51% 
to 6 in., and that 14,117 miles have an average thick- 
ness in excess of 6 in. In an article published in the 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics in 
October, 1925, Mr. MacDonald said that it would re- 
quire a pavement two inches thicker to provide for 
heavy truck traffic than for ordinary automobile and 
light truck traffic, and that this additional thickness 
would cost $10,000 a mile. Based on Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s own estimate, the excess of the cost of the 17,- 
730 miles of concrete roads in the nine Mississippi 
valley states referred to over what they would have 
cost if built only for the use of automobiles and light 
trucks has averaged $9,000 a mile and totaled almost 
$160,000,000. 

There were 60,348 miles of concrete roads in the 
state highway systems of the United States at the end 
of 1931. If the excess expenditure upon them to pro- 
vide for heavy truck traffic had averaged as much per 
mile as in the nine Mississippi valley states, the total 
excess expenditure made upon the state highway sys- 
tems to provide for heavy truck traffic had been more 
than $600,000,000. These figures take no account of 
excess expenditures made to provide extra width of 
road to accommodate truck traffic, or of 14,656 miles 
of concrete road in local systems at the end of 1930, 
for which information on thickness is unavailable. 


Public and Private Use of Highways 


There is no resemblance, from the standpoint of 
public policy, between expenditures made to provide 
highways for automobiles, and expenditures made to 
provide them for heavy commercial buses and trucks. 
The use of a highway by an automobile or a farmer’s 
or merchant’s light truck is an ordinary public use. 
Its use by the operator of a heavy bus or truck who 
engages in transportation for hire is a private use for 
private profit. Obviously, therefore, either highway 
expenditures especially for truck transportation should 
not be made, or those who use the highways for com- 
mercial transportation should be required to pay rentals 
or tolls which in the aggregate will fully reimburse the 
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public for all the costs incurred by it in providing them 
with public property on which to carry on their private 
business. Are they paying such adequate aggregate 
rentals or tolls now? Is it economically possible for 
them to pay adequate rentals or tolls now? If not, 
will it ever be? If it never will be, is not the nation’s 
present highway policy, which is being carried out 
under the virtual dictation of the Bureau of Public 
Roads—a dictation made possible by federal aid high- 
way appropriations—a gigantic economic mistake and 
should not federal aid highway appropriations, and the 
virtual dictation of state highway policy by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, be discontinued ? 

Formulas have been developed by Charles E. Mar- 
vin, Jr., mechanical engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, for allocating the costs of pro- 
viding and maintaining highways between the light, 
medium and heavy vehicles that use them. The most 
complete inventory of the commercial trucks in any 
state that we have been able to obtain is an inventory of 
such vehicles in Kansas.. How much in rentals are 
commercial trucks paying in Kansas for the use of the 
highways, and how much should they be paying? Ap- 
proximate answers to these questions regarding what 
is and what should be occurring in one state must indi- 
cate what is and should be occurring in other states. 


What Trucks Pay and Should Pay in Kansas 


First, we must estimate the annual current cost of 
the highways of Kansas. The latest figures available 
which make possible such an estimate are for the year 
1930. Some of these figures are as follows: main- 
tenance, state highways, $2,980,786 ; maintenance, local 
roads, $5,026,492; highway equipment and machinery, 
$1,228,584; miscellaneous, $2,350,192; other obliga- 
tions assumed, $120,454; interest on outstanding bonds, 
$933,960 ; depreciation (based on 20-year life of 1,022 
miles of hard-surfaced pavements costing an average 
of $25,000 per mile) $1,277,000. These figures total 
$13,917,468. The investment in Kansas highways in 
1930 was about $245,000,000, and directly or indirectly 
interest was being paid on this investment by some- 
body. If operators of commercial vehicles provided 
their own highways they would have to pay interest 
and taxes upon investment. Interest at 4% per cent 
and taxes at one per cent upon the investment in 
Kansas highways would have amounted annually to 
at least $13,475,000. Therefore, the total annual cost 
of Kansas highways in 1930, affording a basis for esti- 
mating what commercial vehicles should have paid for 
their use, was about $27,400,000. 

The accompanying table gives estimates of what 
commercial trucks did pay for the use of Kansas high- 
ways in the year ended June 30, 1932, and estimates 
based upon the Marvin formulas as to what they would 
have paid if they had paid enough in the aggregate 
to have fully reimbursed the taxpayers, on an annual 
basis, for the excess costs incurred by them in making 
the highways in existence in 1930 suitable for truck 
transportation. The most significant figures are those 
given in columns (6) and (8). These figures indicate 
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that the vehicle license fees, gasoline taxes and ton- 
mile taxes paid by owners of trucks weighing one ton 
or less totaled an average of $44 per vehicle, and should 
have averaged only $40. All the other figures indicate 
that owners and operators of trucks of a capacity of 
1%4 tons or more paid less than they should have. As 
the capacity of trucks increases the contrasts between 
the estimates of what they did pay and what they 
should have paid become positively fantastic. The 
operator of a 2%4-ton truck, for example, paid about 
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Second, the public and those who tax it and spend its 
money can abandon the present policy of constructing 
highways for both heavy and light vehicles and adopt 
the policy of constructing them only for light vehicles. 
This is the only economically sane thing to do. Why 
should the public continue to tax itself to spend $9,000 
a mile or more upon highways in excess of what is 
required to construct them for automobiles and light 
trucks when the facts show that heavy vehicles never 
can pay enough for the use of the highways to justify 








Highway Costs and Rentals for Commercial Truck 
Transportation in Kansas, Year Ended June 30, 1932 
Actual or Estimated Payments Per Vehicle 


Capacity of License Gasoline 
Trucks Number Fees Tax 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ton and less..... 992 $10.00 $20.00 
eee ee 3,604 15.00 24.00 
2 ror re 546 30.00 26.66 
ao 234 37.50 30.00 
3 _ PERE ES ar 291 45.00 32.00 
eer 30 70.00 34.29 
4 ere 25 100.00 40.00 
5 tons and over.... 21 140.00 48.00 
| ees ee 5,743 


Estimated _ 





Rentals 
Estimated That Should 
Total Pay- Have Been Paid 
Ton Mile ments, or Per 
Tax Total Rentals Vehicle Total 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
$14.00 $44.00 $43,648 $40 $39,680 

19.20 58.20 209,753 125 450,500 
26.40 83.06 45,351 600 327,600 
33.20 100.70 23,564 1,400 327,600 
38.80 115.80 33,698 2,000 582,000 
44.00 148.29 4,449 2,800 84,000 
48.80 188.80 4,720 3,500 87,500 
58.00 246.00 5,166 5,500 115,500 

$370,349 $2,014,380 








$101, and should have paid $1,400! The operator of 
a 5-ton truck paid about $246, and should have paid 
about $5,500! The aggregate paid by all operators of 
truck of capacities exceeding one ton should have been 
$1,975,000, and was only $327,000, or less than 17 per 


cent of what it should have been! 


Heavy Trucks Never Can Pay 
Adequately for Use of Highways 


Is there anything wrong with the figures? The 
trouble is not with the figures, but with the funda- 
mental fact which they demonstrate. This fundamental 
fact is that the policy which the federal and state gov- 
ernments have been following under the dictation of 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads in building 
highways for trucks is absolutely unsound economic- 
ally, because it is resulting in excess highway invest- 
ment and maintenance for truck transportation so great 
that the taxpayers whose money is being invested can 
never possibly get a return upon it. Commercial high- 
way vehicles can pay and should be compelled to pay 
much more for the use of highways than they are 
now paying, but the figures for Kansas show, and cor- 
responding figures for any other state will show, that 
if an attempt were made to charge commercial vehicles 
rentals high enough to yield the taxpaying public an 
adequate return upon the highway investment it has 
made for such vehicles, the rentals imposed would drive 
practically all trucks of more than 2 tons capacity off 
the highways excepting for short hauls. 

The public and those who tax it and spend its money 
are, then, confronted with a choice between two 
policies. First, they can continue to provide, as they 
are now providing, highways to be used by both light 
and heavy motor vehicles. If they continue this policy 
they will necessarily continue to subsidize truck trans- 
portation at the cost of the taxpayers, because they will 
never be able to charge heavy trucks enough fully to 
reimburse the taxpayers for the expenditure required 
to provide highways strong and wide enough for trucks. 


the excess cost of constructing highways for them? 

The Railway Age challenges the statement of 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, that “it is absolutely necessary that we build 
for trucks as well as for automobiles.” We assert that 
that policy, as dictated to the states by the Bureau of 
Public Roads by the use of federal highway aid appro- 
priations as a club, is economically unsound from every 
standpoint, and that therefore the club should be with- 
drawn by the discontinuance of federal aid highway ap- 
propriations. The policy being followed is economic- 
ally unsound because the railways afford adequate, 
satisfactory and the most economical means of trans- 
portation, excepting for short hauls that can be made 
with light trucks. It is unsound from the standpoint 
of the public as taxpayers because it imposes upon the 
public heavy and increasing taxes to subsidize truck 
transportation which is not and never can be self-sup- 
porting. It is unsound from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic as users of railway service because it is helping 
cause a diversion of traffic from the railways which 
tends to make necessary higher railway rates than 
otherwise would be necessary. 

The public already has piled upon its own back a 
load of taxes to provide highways for trucks which it 
cannot afford to bear. A continuance of the highway 
policy dictated by the Bureau of Public Roads would 
simply be a continuance of one of those policies of 
wildly extravagant government expenditure for which 
there never was and never can be any economic justi- 
fication, and which are largely responsible for the eco- 
nomic plight in which the American people now find 
themselves. It is significant that the propaganda for 
continuance of excessive expenditures upon the high- 
ways is being disseminated as part of a “motor truck 
educational campaign.” It is being backed by both the 
highway construction interests and the motor truck 
manufacturing interests, and their selfish interests are 
obvious. They are not interests that are consistent with 
the interest of the overburdened American taxpayer. 








Using a Pyrometer 
in the Heat Treat- 
ment of a Rail End 





that has not felt the magic touch of research. It is 

true that much of the research from which the 
railways have derived great benefit was performed by 
others, for example, the manufacturers of locomotives, 
signaling equipment and of many other appliances and 
materials used by the carriers. However, the extent of 
the research work in which the railways are themselves 
participating and the volume of scientific investigation 
that is being conducted and financed by them directly 
are far greater than is commonly realized. Nor is it 
generally appreciated that advance in such applied 
sciences as water treatment and wood preservation, from 
which industry and the individual householder are now 
enjoying appreciable benefits, is due in large part to 
pioneer work carried on by the railways for years before 
these important developments were given more than 
casual attention by others who could have profited there- 
from. 


T tat is hardly a phase of railway transportation 


Not of a Spectacular Nature 


In the main, however, research fostered by the railways 
has been directed into channels in which they alone have 
had a direct concern, and by the same token, the gains 
realized have been of interest to them only. Being 
iargely of a technical character, the resulting advances in 
theory and practice have not been of such a nature as 
to command front-page notice in the newspapers. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the layman does not 
know that research financed by the American Railway 
Association evolved a device with which the roads are 





* This is the second of three articles on railway research and cooperative 
action, the first of which appeared in the issue of February 18, page 251. 


The Rail Contact and 
Brushes of a Rail- 
Flaw Detector Car 


Railroads Profit from Research’ 


Nearly all phases of their operations 
have been influenced in some measure by 
the results 






of scientific investigations 


now detecting interior fissures and flaws in rails that 
even a microscopic examination of the exterior will not 
disclose. 

But compared with this appliance, the great mass oi 
the scientific investigations carried on by the railways 
is decidedly prosaic. Take the track, for example, con- 
sisting of two rails on a grid of crossties embedded in 
ballast. It is entirely too simple a device to kindle the 
imagination of the man on the street. Yet for nearly 20 
years, thousands of dollars have been spent annually in 
studying the properties and behavior of its component 
parts. Some of this investigation has had to do with 
service tests of concrete and steel ties and with the con- 
struction and use of a reinforced concrete roadbed on 
the Pere Marquette near Detroit, Mich., but because 
most research in track has had to do with conventional 
designs, and because the studies made have not given 
rise to any drastic change in design, the public has heard 
nothing about it. 


Research on Track Stresses 


It is a fact, however, that since 1913 an organization 
known as the Special Committee on Stresses in Track 
has been at work on an investigation financed by the 
American Railway Association. Considering the sim- 
plicity of its elements, it would seem that the principles 
of engineering involved in track design would be cor- 
respondingly elemental. On the contrary one of the 
first results of this study was to disclose the intricate 
nature of the problem presented and to show that the 
development of the facts necessary for an accurate 
knowledge of the behavior of track in service would 
have to do mainly with field tests and only to a minor 
extent with laboratory work. 

Accordingly, this investigation, conducted under the 
direction of Dr. A. N. Talbot of the University of 
Illinois, has required the taking of a vast amount of 
data on the stresses in rails and the deformation of the 
tails and other parts of the track under the wheels oi 
trains. This information has been collected on many 
pieces of track in various parts of the country under 
hundreds of regular trains and thousands of test runs 
of locomotives and cars, especially assigned to these test 
operations. The analysis of the data thus gathered has 
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required months of computation work, and the various 
progress reports issued to review the progress made cover 
a thousand printed pages. 


Better Designing Practice 


The results of this investigation may be characterized 
by a gradual unfolding of fundamental facts. There is 
no promise of any epoch-making discovery. Neverthe- 
less, the railways have continued to support this work 
at a cost of $150,000 to date, not including the much 
larger outlay for the train service furnished by the 
roads for the many field tests. They are doing this 
because the facts being developed will soon make it 
possible to effect a revolution in track design practice. 
Until now the depth of ballast, the size and spacing of 
ties and strength and stiffness of rails have been de- 
termined on judgment and experience alone. However, 
the way is now opening for the application to track 
design of the principles of engineering along much the 
same lines as are followed in the design of bridges and 
other engineering structures. 

In the meantime many of the facts disclosed have 
been put to practical use. It has been learned, for ex- 
ample, that variations in the distance between wheels has 
a much greater influence on the stresses in the rails 
than the spacing of the crossties. Because of this, loco- 
motive builders are now avoiding wide spacing between 
wheels. They are also giving greater attention to the 
distribution and proportioning of counterbalancing be- 
cause it has been found that improper practice in this 
regard has resulted in excessive stresses in rails. The 
investigation has also given a scientific answer to ques- 
tions long under dispute, such as that relating to the 
relative merits of laying rails flat on the ties or of cant- 
ing them slightly inward. Because of facts disclosed, tie 
plates are now usually beveled so as to tilt the rails 
inward by an amount shown to be desirable. 


Investigate Rails 


Supplementing this study of track as a whole is the 
large-scale investigation of rails which is being directed 
by Professor H. F. Moore, also of the University of 
Illinois, and which has for its purpose the determination 
of the cause of internal fissures. It is being financed 
jointly by the American Railway Association and the 
rail manufacturers under a plan that will provide $50,- 
000 annually for five years. This project comprises a 


more vigorous attack on a problem that has confronted 
the railways for nearly two decades, during which re- 





The Development of the Reinforced Concrete Trestle by the Railroads 
Comprised a Bold Advance in the Use of this Material 
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Interior of Track Record Car Used by the Atchison, Topeka & S$ 
to Measure the Quality of Track Maintenar 


search on rails was being conducted under a variety of 
auspices. For a large part of this time the statistical 
bureau on rail failures, conducted by the Committee on 
Rail of the American Railway Engineering Association 
has been compiling data on broken rails removed from 
thousands of miles of track, and the facts thus made 
available are of definite value in the investigation now in 
progress. Further evidence of progress in research on 
rails is to be had from the annual proceedings of the 
A. R. E. A., which are replete with reports on investiga- 
tions of the many variables that enter into the manufac- 
ture and use of rails. 

Neither the results of the work on stresses in track 
nor the consequences of the rail investigations can be 
evaluated in money. The outcome of the latter is at 
present entirely a matter of conjecture, but the railways 
are willing to gamble their share of the cost on a hope 
of some tangible gain in the safety of railway operation. 
Their favorable attitude toward this project is no doubt 
due in part to the fact that they are now enjoying an 
excellent return on a previous venture in a piece of re- 
lated research—the development of the transverse fissure 
detector. Until the creation of this device by the late 
Elmer A. Sperry, with the financial aid of the A. R. A., 
there was no way of ascertaining the presence of these 
hidden defects, and hundreds of tons of rails from “sus- 
picious” heats were removed from track yearly, at great 
expense. The patrolling of tracks with “detector 
cars” now makes it necessary to remove rails from track 
only as their defective character is clearly established. 


The A. R. E. A. 


It is no mere coincidence that the three major projects 
of research reviewed above were initiated by the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association, since its 28 com- 
mittees are constantly engaged in fostering formal re- 
search programs, in analyzing performance data, and in 
rationalizing the accumulated experience and service 
records of hundreds of railroads. Because of their serv- 
ices in consolidating the results of investigations carried 
on by individual railroads, opportunity has been afforded 
for the scientific study of data that are sufficiently all- 
embracing to warrant reliable conclusions. Much of the 
progress that has been made in the advancement in prac- 
tices having to do with the construction, operation and 
maintenance of the railways must be ascribed to the work 
of this association. 

So many projects of research relating to track have 
been conducted either directly or indirectly under the 
auspices of this association that space permits mention of 
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Test Party on Stresses in Track Investigation Measuring Rail and Tie 
Depressions Under a Heavily Loaded Car 


only a few. One of these, which has had a most direct 
effect on track design is the investigation into the cause 
of the mechanical destruction of ties under the rail seats. 
This work, conducted by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, a 
consulting timber engineer retained by several railways, 
disclosed that the damage is largely the result of wear 
rather than crushing, and as a consequence there is now 
a general trend toward the use of tie plates that are 
anchored against movement relative to the ties by 
spikes or lag screws independent of the spikes that hold 
the rails. Valuable information concerning the creeping 
of rails was obtained on the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis as the result of measurements taken over long 
stretches of track for an extended period, of the gaps 
between the ends of rails. This served as an effective 
answer to one objection that had been raised to the use 
of longer rails and exerted a measure of influence in the 
adoption of the 39-ft. rail in place of the 33-ft. length. 


Bridge Design 


No organization of men in railway service enjoys a 
more enviable record in the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge than the Committee on Iron and Steel Struc- 
tures of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion whose Specification for Steel Railway Bridges holds 
a ranking position among reference works throughout the 
civilized world. The building up of this specification is 
a continuing process during which the results of a multi- 
tude of research projects, not a few of which were 
initiated by this committee, have been carefully inter- 
preted in their relation to specification requirements. 

Outstanding among the investigations initiated by the 
committee was the study of the effect of the impact of 
train loads on steel railway bridges. This work, fi- 
nanced by individual railways and conducted under the 
direction of Dean F. E. Turneaure of the University of 
Wisconsin, was a pioneer project that produced specific 
facts on a phase of bridge design concerning which en- 
gineers possessed but little information. The influence 
of this work has been recognized in as remote a part of 
the world as India, and has served as the impetus for 
further investigations in other countries. The methods 
developed in these tests are also being applied by rail- 
ways in their own individual investigations. 

Mention should also be made of the studies made by 
this committee of stresses in rollers for bridge bearings, 
of the strength of riveted joints, of the relative value of 
rivets driven in punched holes and in holes that are 
sub-punched and reamed, and of the behavior of beams 
employed in groups. At present, the committee is en- 
gaged in an involved mathematical interpretation of the 
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results of tests on steel columns to the end that these 
tests may be of practical value in the improved design 
of compression members of trusses and other stecl 
structures. 


Economics of Railway Construction 


It is doubtful if the economic justification of the 
capital improvements made by any industry is founded 
upon more rigid mathematical analyses than those em- 
ployed in determining the economy of expenditures to 
reduce grades, eliminate curvature, shorten distance and 
decrease summit elevation on railway lines. The funda- 
mental principles involved were developed many years 
ago, but because of constant progress in the design of 
locomotives and cars it has been necessary to institute a 
continuing study of such essential factors as the tractive 
power of locomotives, train resistance, the effect of traf- 
fic on track maintenance, fuel consumption and the like. 
This has called for a vast volume of field and laboratory 
investigation, and the study of the data obtained is cen- 
tered largely in the Committee on Economics of Railway 
Location of the A. R. E. A., which has been engaged 
for 30 years in a scientific study of the problems in this 
field. 


Collaborate in Research by Others 


As stated in the introduction, much of the research 
from which the railways have profited has, of necessity, 
been conducted by the manufacturers of the materials 
and appliances they buy. But this does not mean that 
the railways have had no part in the research work con- 
ducted by others, for as a matter of fact, much of the 
development work that has been fruitful of the mosi 
profitable gains would not have been possible but for the 
co-operation and financial support that has been freely 
given by the railways. 

Take the case of timber preservation. The high de- 
gree of development in the technic of treating wood to 
prevent decay has been realized only because of the 
pioneer work done by the railways. Not only have they 
spent thousands of dollars in experimental work and 
in the installation and observation of test tie sections, 
but many roads made extensive applications of treated 
ties at a time when no reliable data were available upon 
which to predicate the added life which, necessarily, de- 
termined the economies to be realized by the added in- 
vestment. Similarly, the creosoted wooden bridge, now 
used extensively in highway construction, is strictly a 
railway development, likewise undertaken at a time when 
the ultimate return for the increased expenditure was 
problematical. However, the railways have profited 





Installing Stremmatographs to Measure Rail Stresses Under 
Moving Trains 
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greatly from their generous support of this product of 
research; millions of dollars are being saved annually 
through reduced demands for ties, timbers, poles and 
piles. 
' It is true that the railroads did not venture on this 
undertaking unaided. The treating processes were not 
of their own making, and commercial treating plants had 
a part in the development work as has the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. However, it is only because the railroads 
made extensive applications both in the form of service 
tests and as regular out-of-face installations that data 
on service life in practical installations became available. 
Incidental to progress in the treatment of wood and its 
application after treatment, is the part that the railroads 
have played in meeting the problem of the wood-destroy- 
ing mollusca and crustacea that abound in marine waters. 
The railroads were among the first to use creosoted piles 
in docks to resist their destruction by these wood borers. 
and when the wholesale destruction of wharf property in 
San Francisco bay about a decade ago, gave rise to an 
intensive investigation of the entire subject of marine 
borers, much of the cost was borne by contributions from 
22 railways. 


Interlocking Spring Rigging 
Developed on the |. & P. 


URING the past five years, the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Texas & Pacific has been working on 
the development of an interlocking-type driving- 


spring rigging for locomotives which has proved suc- 
cessful in actual service on approximately 100 locomo- 
tives on that road. This spring rigging has been applied 
to 70 2-10-4 type locomotives, 10 heavy Mountain type 
locomotives and a number of Santa Fe and switching 
type locomotives. 

The interlocking spring rigging, developed under the 
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direction of A. P. Prendergast, mechanical superintend- 
ent of the Texas & Pacific and completely covered by 
patents, differs in principle from the conventional type 
of spring rigging in that-the hangers are so designed 
that the load is not taken by the spring-rigging pins. 
The principal feature of this spring rigging is a flexi- 
ble interlocking joint shown in one of the illustrations. 
It will be seen that the joint connection consists of a boss 
and an interlocking lip that holds the parts out of contact 
with the hanger pin. These joints have been provided at 
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the ends of the hangers and the parts which they engage 
and the design of these joints is such that the hanger 
pins are not subjected to the usual load. Actually, the 
use of hanger pins is not necessary since the interlocking 
feature prevents the separation of the parts when in 
tension. However, the pin is used in some cases as an 
additional protection, should some condition arise which 
could tend to roll or disengage a part from its mate. 
Such conditions are not liable to occur and, in fact, have 
never occurred during an extensive experience. 

An examination of the detailed drawings will reveal 
that where the pins are inserted, a slotted hole is pro- 
vided in one of the members at each joint to allow for a 
certain amount of wear on the bearing surfaces before 
any strain can get on the pin. If the wear on the bear- 
ing surfaces should progress to such an extent as to 
cause the pin to be under a strain, the connection as a 
whole becomes stronger as the bearing value of the pin 
would then be added to the value of the bearing sur- 
faces on the bosses. Likewise as the wear progresses 
on the joint, the strength of each connection is not di- 
minished throughout its remaining life. This feature 
alone is said to prevent many spring-rigging failures on 
the road. 

Due to the fact that the operating surfaces of the en- 
tire rigging are in constant contact with one another, 
wear is reduced and the rigging adjusts itself more 
rapidly to a position parallel with the locomotive frames. 
This keeps the hangers from coming in contact with the 
frames, preventing wear on the frames. In addition, it 
is said that because of this condition, constant equaliza- 
tion of the weight of the locomotive is insured, result- 
ing in easier riding. 

Some of the locomotives in service on the Texas & 
Pacific have operated over 400,000 miles with no main- 
tenance as far as the spring rigging is concerned either 
at the engine terminal or at the periodical shopping dur- 
ing this mileage. In addition to the design shown in 
the illustration, other variations of this type of spring 
rigging have been developed in which the same principles 
apply. 

There are many other locations on a locomotive or car 
where the features embodied in this spring rigging have 
been used to the same advantage, such as on the draw- 
bars between the engine and tender, brake connections, 
brake hangers, brake-hanger connections to brake head 
and on couplers and yokes. 


Reorganization Law In Effect 


WasuHInctTon, D. C. 
HE Hastings bankruptcy bill, with its provision for 
bj railroad reorganizations under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a substitute for 
receivership procedure, was signed by President Hoover 
on March 3. 

This bill was passed under great pressure in the last 
week of the Congressional session in spite of the fact 
that it had not been considered by a committee in the 
Senate and the Senate amendments had never been 
referred to a committee in the House, and, as the Senate 
amendments were accepted by the House without con- 
ference, there was no opportunity to perfect some of 
the details of the bill which had been expected if the 
bill had gone to conference in the usual way. The alter- 
native was presented of accepting the bill as amended 
on the floor of the Senate or having no bill at all until 
it could be reconsidered in the special session. No hear- 
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ings had been held on the railroad section of the bill 
before either House or Senate committees and the 
Senate judiciary.committee had reported the bill without 
the sections dealing with railroads and other corpora- 
tions, recommending that they be postponed until the 
special session. The bill had, however, been the sub- 
ject of an unusual amount of work by sub-committees 
of the judiciary committees of both the House and the 
Senate in consultation with representatives of both the 
outgoing and incoming administrations, the railroads, 
and financial institutions. 

The speed with which this bill was handled after it 
reached the floor of the House and the Senate was con- 
sidered rather remarkable by those who have followed 
the progress of the protracted hearings held during the 
past few years on various bills to amend the interstate 
commerce act which have not yet been acted upon. 

Aside from its emergency aspect, however, the bank- 
ruptcy bill contained several features calculated to give 
it a large vote. It had been strongly urged both by 
President Hoover and President-Elect Roosevelt, it was 
coupled with provisions designed to afford relief to 
farmers and other individual debtors, and it was sup- 
ported by members of Congress who are usually con- 
sidered anti-railroad as well as by those who have been 
willing to be known as more or less friendly to the rail- 
roads. Some of the former were particularly keen to 
vote for a bill that promised to reduce railroad capitali- 
zation while patting themselves on the back for their 
willingness to extend some “relief” to the railroads, and 
the latter knew that many railroads had reached such a 
serious situation that the legislation was necessary to 
avert several receiverships even if it did contain several 
features which they would have preferred to change if 
more time had been available. 

Aside from the power vested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve or disapprove a reorgani- 
zation plan the commission will be given an opportunity 
to influence the management of any railroad that goes 
through the reorganization process through its function 
of selecting the names of those who may be appointed 
trustees in charge of the operation of the properties. 
The law provides that such trustees shall be appointed 
by the judges from a panel of standing trustees qualified 
for such service to be selected and designated in advance 
by the commission. 

The railroad labor organizations are congratulating 
themselves over the amendment which Senator Norris 
had inserted into the bill in the Senate, providing that no 
judge, trustee, or receiver acting under the law shall 
deny or in any way question the right of employees on 
the property under his jurisdiction to join the labor 
organization of their choice or to interfere in any way 
with the organizations of employees, “or to use the funds 
of the railroad in maintaining company unions or to 
influence or coerce employees in an effort to induce 
them to join or remain members of such company 
unions.” The amendment also provides that no such 
judge, trustee, or receiver shall require any person 
seeking employment to sign any so-called “yellow-dog” 
contract or agreement promising to join or to refuse 
to join a labor organization, and that, if such contract 
has been enforced on the property, the employees shall 
he notified that it has been discarded and is no longer 
binding. 

The authorization to the President to reorganize gov- 
ernment agencies was approved by the Senate on March 
3 when it accepted the conference report on the Treas- 
ury-Postoffice appropriation bill, to which the reorgani- 


(Continued on page 373) 
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In Transfer Service the Locomotive Receives Power From the Overhead Contact System 


Operation of Three-Power 
Locomotives 


D. L. & W. finds motive power suitable for both switching and transfer service — 


Offers equivalent of complete terminal electrification 
By F. H. Craton 


Transportation Engineering Department, General Electric Company, Erie, Pa. 


WV ice the decision to electrify its suburban serv- 


ice in northern New Jersey, the Lackawanna 
saw the desirability of completely electrifying 


the Hoboken and Jersey City terminal area. Complete 
electrification of this district would mean the removal 
of all steam locomotives, allowing realization of the 
maximum advantages and economies to be derived from 
electrification. However, operating conditions were such 
that complete 3000-volt electrification of all trackage, 
including yards, would have been a burden to the project 
rather than a means to substantial economies. To pro- 
vide economical electric operation of all service, there- 
fore, presented a real problem, the solution of which is 
interesting because equally applicable to other electrifi- 
cation projects. 

The general layout of the Lackawanna tracks which 
are directly related to the operation of the Hoboken and 
Jersey City terminal is shown in one of the illustrations. 
The Hoboken terminal is used exclusively for passenger 
service, being the starting point for all suburban and 
through trains. 

The Jersey City yards constitute the tidewater freight 
terminal of the road, with coal and grain docks, float 
and lighterage service, warehouses, and other related 
facilities. As this yard is stub-ended at the river front 
and is limited in size, a large hump yard is used at Se- 
caucus for classification work. A few fast freights are 
the only trains operated in and out of Jersey City without 
breaking up at Secaucus, the remaining freight traffic be- 
ing handled by a transfer service between the two points. 
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The locomotives in this transfer work, which also in- 
cludes some operation between Secaucus and Harrison, 
not only move the trains between yards but also do part 
of the make-up and break-up work at each end of the 
run. 

Electrification with external power facilities is eco- 
nomical where the amount of traffic to be handled is 
great, but the wiring of freight yards and little used 
tracks is often an unprofitable burden to an electrifica- 
tion project because the amount of work done on these 
tracks does not usually justify the expense involved. 
Such was the case on the Lackwanna. The problem was 
to get a locomotive with sufficient flexibility to do heavy 
switching in the yards on its own power and also be 
able to move the transfer trains at relatively high speed 
between yards on main line track, where external power 
would be available. 

The Lackawanna decided to try two trolley-oil electric- 
battery locomotives in this transfer work as a part of 
the suburban electrification program, for the purpose 
of determining if a locomotive of this type would not 
make it possible eventually to remove all steam locomo- 
tives from the freight, switching, and transfer service 
in this area. Accordingly, two locomotives were put in 
service in October, 1930, operating between Jersey City, 
Secaucus, and Harrison yards, handling the transfer or 
“tunnel run” trains. The demands of this service were 
unusual both as to the flexibility required of the motive 
power and the power necessary to handle the trains as 
desired. Making allowance for locomotive weight and 
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horsepower, the service being performed by these loco- 
motives is probably as severe as on any other electrifi- 
cation in this country. 

The two locomotives are the “three-power” type, 
operating from 3000-volt trolley, from a storage bat- 
tery, or from storage battery and oil engine-generator 
set connected in parallel.* Table I gives the pertinent 
data on these two locomotives, which are the first of their 
kind to be built for 3000-volt external-power operation. 
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Territory Served by Three-Power Locomotives 


Between Secaucus and Jersey City, eastbound, the 
trailing tonnage rating of the locomotive is 2500, al- 
though as much as 3200 tons have been hauled on this 
run. The profile from Jersey City to Secaucus Yard (see 
illustration) clearly indicates that this service is done 
purely on short time overload capacity. Owing to the 
character of the yard tracks at Secaucus and the fact 
that the cars are comparatively cold when started, it 
is usually difficult to get these trains under way, with 
the result that the greater part of the acceleration takes 
place on the .55 per cent grade just east of the yard. 
To accelerate over 2600 tons (including locomotive) 
up this grade requires a tractive force just under the 
slipping point of the wheels and equal to twice the 
hourly rating of the equipment. Moreover, this tractive 
force must be maintained from the start at Secaucus 
practically to the top of the grade at Bergen Junction; 
under bad rail conditions, severely hampering accelera- 


* For description of this type of locomotive, see Railway Age, October 18, 
1930, page 794. 
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tion, the run to Bergen Junction sometimes takes 15 to 
20 minutes. It is not unusual when accelerating a heavy 
train up this grade, to reach a peak wheel horsepower 
of 3600, compared with an hourly rating of 1600. Be- 
cause of main line traffic at Bergen Junction, a stop is 
usually necessary at this point. The subsequent start 
is unusually severe since practically the entire train is on 
the .55 per cent grade and the locomotive on a nine- 
degree curve. The remainder of the run into Jersey City 
is down grade, which allows the equipment to cool. 
Further examination of the profile indicates that the 
run from Jersey City to Secaucus is no less severe than 
that in the other direction. The trailing tonnage is limited 
t.» 1800 in this direction and consists largely of empties. 
Frequently 75-car trains are hauled on this run, and on 
one occasion a 108-car train out of Jersey City was 
hauled successfully with one locomotive. Again, con- 





Table | 
Wheel arrangement ........cccees Peeekenes --. B-B 
LARGER INGIGG TOMEBIER. Kcccccesccsvececccecses 48 ft. 0 in. 
Height over pantograph locked down........... 15 ft. 2 3/16 in. 
Total weight in running order (all on drivers) ... 248,000 Ib. 
Rated voltage on external power............+00: 3,000 
Continuous horsepower rating on external power. 1,450 
Hourly horsepower rating on external power..... 1,600 
Continuous tractive force rating..............+. 22,200 Ib. 
Hourly tractive fOrCe Pll. 2666 ccccescvccccee 25,200 Ib. 
Speed at continuous rating on external power.... 24.5 m.p.h. 
Speed at hourly rating on external power........ 23.8 m.p.h. 


Maximum tractive force (30 per cent adhesion).. 74,400 Ib. 
Traction motors: 


SS ae 2 ee eo ae oe re ee 4 
Csi brn be ee eens GREG PIS WHAM ETD Oe ee Axle hung 
ND iiiiiediebeemeweaeseeee Men eeeenae oe 1500/3000 
en caiicrea bir vAnwmentas eres ener nees 72/17 
EE sd Sind ceuKeweew en wom eawiiheies Forced 
Pa IC eeredn ch nckadedsdmee whe eee dies Single cushion gear 
Oil Engine: 
DE Gee 0 se lees Cee EES eee nes tesssereseeee Ingersoll-Rand solid 
injection 
ar aierc git tae Relate Miron tit. wa wens eee 300 
I a he dchile 0ial ena hans, 400 Sie WS Nl ele RA Red eee 550 r.p.m. 
IIE Soniech core ov eciigia Seco eee .b he 016-6 eden eérelene 200 kw. 
Battery: 
iia i See Bea kag Slaein dinlein Hegde oS wee or Exide Ironclad MVA-21 
rere Sere rr 360 
Ampere hour capacity at 6-hr. rate........... 340 
Kilowatt hour capacity at 6-hr. rate........... 242 
Average discharge voltage at 6-hr rate........ 712 
CE OE BUNNDS 6.6.o cece ccasiesceeererweess Series 
CE OE 6 ces eben denier decaeatecnewewes Negative 
Control: 
TIE Sie teescetimiasene meres cnas Cc cvecceces Electro-pneumatic, 
’ non-automatic 
Motor combinations on external power........ 2 


Motor combinations on internal power........ 3 





ditions are severe. When starting, a large portion of the 
train may be on the .7-.8 per cent grade in the yard, and 
nearly the entire train on no less than .4 per cent grade. 
The acceleration must be accomplished up this grade, 
and with the train on from six to ten cross-overs, a 
number of which the locomotive passes through during 
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the stiffest part of the acceleration. These accelerations 
require that about 400 amperes per motor (nearly twice 
the hourly rating) be held, corresponding to 22 per cent 
adhesion, and this tractive force is maintained if pos- 
sible until the locomotive is well into the tunnel. How- 
ever, under some conditions the rail in the tunnel is 
exceptionally slippery, resulting in frequent wheel- 
slipping and loss of time, which makes the requirements 
even more severe. Shortly after passing Bergen Junc- 
tion the pantograph is lowered and the train taken into 
Secaucus Yard on internal power. 

It is believed that these two runs, with rated ton- 
nage and average conditions, represent as severe operat- 
ing demands on a locomotive of this weight and horse- 
power as any comparable electric locomotive application. 
This type of operation permits handling heavy trains 
with a locomotive of comparatively low continuous trac- 
tive force capacity, by utilizing fully the high short-time 
rating and the high starting tractive force available. 

It is seen from the map that practically all work in the 
yards must be done on internal power; that is, oil- 
engine-battery power. When operating from this source, 
the maximum available tractive force is limited only by 
the slipping point of the wheels, as on trolley. However, 
owing to the limited horsepower of the internal power 
plant, the speed of the locomotive is reduced. 
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power is used for some distance. With operation of this 
kind, the average power required was found to be about 
50 kilowatts, although peak points of 800 kw. were some 
times attained. 

These locomotives were used also for regular switch- 
ing service for a limited period, and the average power 
required was found to be again about 50 kw. ‘The 
average power necessary properly to handle these same 
trains in the transfer work on external power was 450 
kw. Therefore, a ratio of about 9 to 1 exists for the 
average power used on main and yard tracks for this 
general class of work. It is believed that this is the 
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TIME 
8:00— 9:25 PM 
9:25— 9:40 
9:40— 9:55 
9:55—10:40 
10:40—11:05 
11:05—11:30 


11:30—11:45 
:45—12:30 AM 


755 Harrison to Du Pont Works 
: Du Pont to Celluloid Works 


PLAcE 
Jersey City Yard 
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The performance curves show, however, that on 
internal power operation the traction motors may be 
connected in full parallel and their fields shunted, result- 
ing in good utilization of the equipment for sustained 
high-speed operation with light loads, or moderate speed 
for limited periods with heavy loads. 

Operation in the yards consists of partially making-up 
or breaking-up outgoing or incoming trains, to the ex- 
tent of consolidating two or three sections of the train, 
or splitting up, as the case may be. After being made 
up, the full train is hauled on internal power as far as 
the trolley wire. Approaching the yards also internal 
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Performance Curves on Internal and External Power 


first time this ratio has been established by actual test. 
It is interesting to note also that the power required in 
the yard work checked very closely with data secured in 
similar work on another railroad, establishing 50 to 60 
kw. as a general figure to use for heavy switching opera- 
tion. The wide divergence in average power require- 

ments for switching and for transfer ‘work is explained 

by the fact that, when switching, comparatively light 
loads are handled intermittently at low speed, while the 
transfer runs demand that heavy loads be hauled con- 
tinuously at comparatively high speed. 

When these locomotives are run to Harrison it is 
frequently necessary to make the return trip to Secaucus 
over the Harrison cut-off, (See map) which is not 
electrified, requiring a run of about nine miles on in- 
ternal power. During an observation period covering 
10 runs over the cut-off, the average train was 38 cars 
and 1100 tons trailing. The maximum train during this 
period was 49 cars and 1573 trailing tons. The oil-en- 
gine-battery type of power plant is not designed for 
continuous operation of this kind since the average 
power requirement greatly exceeds the oil-engine ca- 
pacity, and the battery eventually would be drained. 
However, the service requirements call only for one 
trip over the cut-off per eight-hour shift, which is well 
within the capacity of the internal power plant. 

For an economical battery life on a locomotive of 
type, the discharge should be limited to 125 per cent of 
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the capacity at the six-hour rate for each 24 hours the 
locomotive is operating in three-shift service. Data taken 
on these locomotives indicate that the average work be- 
ing done on internal power could be approximately 
doubled without working the battery excessively, and this 
will result in exceptionally long battery life. 

Under present operating conditions the battery de- 
livers about 10 per cent of the total energy consumed by 
the traction motors on internal power. This is an interest- 
ing fact to have in mind when comparing this type of in- 
ternal power plant with a straight battery locomotive 
where the battery delivers 100 per cent of the traction 
motor power. The battery locomotive must be out 
of service periodically for charging while the engine- 
battery combination can operate continuously 24 hours 
per day. 

The most noteworthy feature of the “three-power” 
locomotive is its great flexibility, and this is no better 
illustrated than by a typical shift on the Lackawanna, 
outlined in Table IT. 

These locomotives have been in service about two 
years and their operation has been very successful. Be- 
cause of their versatility, it has been demonstrated by 
test that they can be used for continuous work in high 
speed transfer service on 3000-volt power for 24 hours 
per day in heavy yard switching, or in any desired com- 
bination of these two. They appear to be well adapted 
to the requirements of the Lackawanna, and offer a 
means for eventual elimination of all steam from the 
terminal freight and switching service. 


Draft-Key Retainers 
With Self-Locking Cotter 


O eliminate the trouble experienced by many rail- 
| roads of having cotter keys lose out of the A. R. A. 

draft-key retainers, the American Railway Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., 74 Washington street, South Nor- 
walk, Conn., has adapted the Cooke self-locking cotter 
to this special application. This has been developed as 
an improvement over the application of a soft rivet in 
lieu of a cotter, as described in the June 18, 1932, issue 
of the Railway Age. 

The Cooke cotter is an ordinary cotter with the prongs 
forming an internal V for easy spreading and the end of 
the retainer bored with a Y-shaped hole. The cotter is 
inserted in the proper hole and tapped lightly with a 
hammer. The first tap spreads the prongs of the cotter 





Draft-Key Retainer with Cotter in Place 
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on the wedge formed by the intersection of the two lower 
holes. Further taps drive the cotter home, spreading the 
prongs at a wide angle and binding them tightly against 
the sides of the Y-shaped hole, locking the cotter firmly 
and thus eliminating vibration and the resulting wear. ~ 

No additional bending of the cotter prongs is necessary, 
The Y-shaped hole is provided with shoulders above the 
wedge which prevent the cotter from entering any except 
the right hole, thereby making it fool proof. These 
shoulders also wedge the prongs by tending to create an 
S-curve. 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasurncron, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R February 25, which included the Washington’s 

Birthday holiday, amounted to 459,079 cars, a de- 
crease of 55,311 cars as compared with the week before 
and of 76,419 cars as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year. Grain and grain products and forest 
products showed small increases as compared with the 
week before but there was a large reduction in coal load- 
ing and some reductions in miscellaneous freight and 
l.c.l. merchandise. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week ended Saturday, February 25, 1933 























Districts 1933 1932 1931 
ID. Sones: dctrk Vineet ae op bra oreecuanein ae 104,652 125,933 156,567 
FN OCCT CCT ECO rr 86,161 107,960 142,875 
ae re ee 36,118 35,810 39,979 
ED icinrals &.6 ca erdsamrn ge eee. wSlieelneees 73,498 82,097 107,447 
ST COT rer TT 51,932 61,308 81,349 
CE CEO cb ikcdrevnwecccnscadens 65,416 78,189 96,961 
BRR eer cawevcsévnemecweies es 41,302 44,201 56,043 
Total Western Bistricts..c..ccccecccesse 158,650 183,698 234,353 
Co Ee er re 459,079 535,498 681,221 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.............. 28,319 32,627 41,050 
eS OO aa a eee ee 14,422 18,375 20,034 
Ae eer re err 101,641 108,203 125,509 
aks cre estay bet MWS eceanawenue 4,850 5,959 7,782 
PE TURE wv rede sctcscpoteosnnes 14,140 19,640 33,213 
Se Scie dese recewe er siheeeeeoeeeeees 1,689 2,833 5,730 
is caylee vig oi Waoe alee 143,390 169,733 198,569 
re er 150,628 178,128 249,334 
ee Ee ee ere eee ee 459,079 535,498 681,221 
PE Wicicciecuvivawetviceseereees 514,390 572,265 713,156 
PE Be accrewetedrnedusdsianseaes 501,320 561,535 720,689 
i) A OTe eee 483,192 573,923 719,053 
TOG —_ Bc oh ccc hae cer ecdeccssonces 472,088 560,343 719,397 

Cumulative total, 8 weeks.......... 3,868,477 4,509,992 5,707,33C 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended February 
25 failed to maintain the level of the previous week and 
droppd to 33,939 cars, or by 1,940 cars, and the index 
number fell from 61.31 to 59.25. 


Total Total Car: 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 

Total for Canada: 

a. Ae er 33,939 17,668 
Baer ee 35,879 18,899 
February 11, 1933. .....cceeesssseces 30,691 16,211 
ee 43,591 21,278 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


Ls ae | ee eee 256,215 137,420 
i ee eee 328,437 166,719 
POPES Bl, BOG cc viciswcccsscvecess 364,677 216,956 
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The Economic Selection, Treatment 


and Use of Cross Ties 


Importance on cost and: service life of systematic purchasing 
and handling of each species emphasized 


By D. C. Curtis 
Chief Purchasing Officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago 


HE economic selection, treatment and use of ties 
7 require: (1) A complete survey of the nearest 

timber available at a reasonable price for ties ; 
(2) placing orders on the producer by grades and species 
and requiring that, in loading cars, the grades and 
species be segregated ; (3) charting the railroad to show 
the most desirable wood and treatment to use on each 
section of track; (4) separation of ties at treating plants 
into grades and species to insure specific treatment for 
each species; (5) selection of the treatment for each 
kind of wood and the place where they are to be used; 


(6) planned ordering to insure the purchase of*the cor- 
rect tie for each place. 


Kind of Ties Used 


A survey of the available timber on or adjacent to the 
Milwaukee has resulted in grouping the ties as follows: 


For Lines East of Mobridge, S. D. 


Group 1—Red and white oak. Grades 1 and 2 are treated. 
with zinc; Grades 3, 4 and 5, with oil and creosote. 

Group 2—Gum ties. Grades 1 and 2 receive zinc treatment 
and Grades 3, 4 and 5, oil and creosote. 

Group 3—Black walnut, cherry, hard maple and yellow birch. 
They receive the same treatment as shown for Group 2 ties. 

Group 4—Northern pine, live tamarack, rock elm and red 
maple. Zinc treatment. 

Group 5—Southern pine. Zinc treatment. 

Group 6—Cedar. No treatment. 


For Lines West of Mobridge, S. D. 


Group 1—Coast Douglas fir. Oil treated. 

Group 2—Inland Empire larch. Untreated. 

Group 3—Inland Empire fir. Untreated. 

Group 4—Coast Douglas fir. Untreated. ; 

The cross ties purchased for the Milwaukee, Lines 
East of Mobridge, in 1931, were divided as follows: 

Per Cent 

Red oak, white oak, black walnut, cherry 


Hard maple, yellow birch, beech 35.70 


Hemlock, northern pine, tamarack, rock elm, red maple, butternut 14.45 
Cedar 3.27 


Southern pine 
Gum 


100.00 


The ties purchased for use on the Eastern lines of the 
Milwaukee are familiar species and require no explana- 
tion, but this is not so with the ties of the Pacific North- 
west and the territory West of the Cascade mountains, 
which produce two species of wood for cross ties— 
Douglas fir and West Coast hemlock. The West Coast 
fir, treated with an 8-lb. creosote-and- fuel-oil mixture, 
are giving very good life, particularly on tangents. The 
hemlock ties are also giving good results with similar 
treatment. Hemlock takes treatment as well as fir, but 
does not take artificial seasoning as well, because of the 


sapwood, which ranges from 35 per cent to 78 per cent. 
*From an address before the American Wood-Preservers’ 


‘ Association, 
Chicago, on January 25, 


The Inland Empire produces red fir, larch and pine, 
which are used for cross ties, the fir and larch being 
much more refractory woods than Douglas fir. 


Tie Specifications 


Most railroads require a maximum of one-third sum- 
mer wood in six or more rings of annual growth, and 
50 per cent summer wood in fewer rings, which seems 
to make a good specification for West Coast ties. The 
rings do not insure a good tie unless the summer wood 
is also present. A Douglas Fir tie, with 20 rings to the 
inch, but without one-third summer wood, for example, 
does not make as good a tie as one with only five ioe 
and 50 per cent summer wood. Consequently, a specifi- 
cation based on annual rings only is not sufficient to 
insure a tie which will be the most economical in the long 
run. The Inland Empire fir and larch are naturally 
close-grained and exceedingly dense; consequently, it 
is not necessary to reject ties of these species because 
of insufficient summer wood. 

Comparative uniformity in grades of these ties is se- 
cured by specifying the desired percentages of each 
grade instead of accepting the run of the woods. This 
is shown by the following record of Western ties pur- 
chased by the Milwaukee: 


Culls Rejects Gradel Grade2 Grade 3 
Year Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1925 7.6 14.2 15.2 13.3 47.7 
1926 3.0 9.9 12.8 12.4 58.7 
1927 1.93 6.08 12.8 15.02 52.23 
1928 2.0 6.81 14.27 14.03 49.03 
1929 .43 7.36 14.50 15.49 47.98 
1930 -46 6.17 15.10 14.68 43.42 
1931 .05 5.83 12.62 14.63 41.84 
1932 3.00 7.00 15.00 40.00 
1933 ae 10.00 15.00 40.00 


CGirade 4 Grade 5 
Per Cent Per Cent 


30.00 5 5.00 
30.00 .00 


Orders on the producer should state in specific terms 


A Sample Page from the Condensed Profile Map of the Milwaukee 
Showing How the Road Designates What Kinds of Ties are to Be 
Used at Different Points on the Road 
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exactly what is wanted; the kinds of wood and the 
grades and quantities of each that will be accepted. 
Instructions should require that the ties be manufac- 
tured properly, the species and grades separated and the 
ties piled properly for seasoning as fast as they are pro- 
duced, whether they are at the point of production, at 
the loading platform or in the producer’s possession. 


Profile Maps Control Distribution 


The distribution of ties for renewal work on the Mil- 
waukee is now governed by track profile maps which 
are marked to show the kind of ties to be placed in each 
section of track. This tie charting started from an in- 
vestigation to discover the major reasons for tie re- 
newals. We had been working on the supposition that 
the reasons for removal were decay, rail cutting, etc., 
but discovered that a tie removed because of rail cutting 
was often not the logical tie to use. It was found that 
where a zinc-treated tie was removed because of decay 
resulting from the preservative leaching out under water 
or through extreme dampness, an oil-treated tie would 
probably have attained full life. It was also decided 
that, under certain traffic conditions, larger ties could 
be substituted for smaller ties to advantage. The rate 
of renewal was reduced on some divisions by placing 
hardwood ties on curves and softwood on tangents, al- 
though this often requires the shipment of 12 or more 
kinds of ties to one division. 

A study preparatory to charting a division properly 
by sections for the purpose of getting the right tie in 
the right place can only be made by motor car and re- 
quires the full co-operation of division engineers, road- 
masters and, above all, the section foremen who must 
be shown the benefit of placing ties on the basis of the 
greater life expected, even though the ties are heavier, 
offer greater resistance to spike driving and require the 
removal of additional ballast. To illustrate the impor- 
tance of such a program, it was found that hardwood 
ties were continuously ordered for a certain division 
which had nearly 50 miles of tangent track to one of 
curves, although softwood ties, properly tie-plated and 
treated, would reflect yearly savings on the tangent track. 


Segregation at Tie Plants 


Too often in the past, a tie has lost its identity as soon 
as it was delivered to the treating-plant yard for either 
treatment or seasoning. The only way to select suitable 
ties from 5 to 12 months prior to their actual use is to 
see that they are piled by species and by grades in the 
treating plant and that proper records are kept. They 
are then available for treatment, adzing, boring and 
marking for the place to be used. 

It has been proved conclusively that in wet territory 
the roadbed should be completely protected with ties 
treated with oils. Where the Milwaukee runs parallel 
with rivers or through swamps, it has been found that 
a zine-treated tie rarely gives a life exceeding 11 years, 
while oil-treated ties will give 20 years’ life in the same 
territory. It is even economical to put oil-treated ties 
on Class-B or minor divisions in places where the soil 
is always damp. 

The economical life that can be expected of a wood 
is an important item in the selection of the treatment. 
It has been found that artificially seasoning certain 
woods not only affords a saving in carrying charges but 
also reduces checking and secures better penetration and 
distribution of the preservative. By artificial seasoning, 
the cellular structure does not have the time to take a 
permanent set and the channels of treatment are more 
open than under summer-air-seasoning conditions. The 
‘ different species also take treatment differently, one 
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treatment being better than another for a particular 
species. 

Most treating plants are now equipped with adzing 
and boring machines which have attachments for various 
markings so that, by running each species through 
separately, the ties can be marked for the service for 
which they are best fitted. Orders can then be filled 
with the grade and species required. It is also easy for 
everyone handling a tie to see that it is applied in the 
proper place. This prevents a branch-line tie from get- 
ting into a main-line track and a main-line tie from 
getting into a branch-line track, or an oil-treated tie from 
being inserted where a zinc-treated tie should be used 
and a zinc tie from being put in where an oil-treated 
tie should be used. 


Tie Treatment Costs 


Railroads, like individuals, must restrict their expendi- 
tures to their income. It is necessary to select the 
species and treatment that will come within the income 
rather than the species and treatment that would be 
most economical. It is necessary, therefore, to deter- 
mine the comparative costs of different treatments in 
different species and then divide the money that is avail- 
able to the best advantage. By having the grades and 
species separated and knowing the costs of the different 
treatments, it is comparatively easy to determine results 
and the costs per year that will be obtained from the 
different ‘ties. 

A vast difference has been found in the problems of 
treating Douglas or Coast fir and Inland Empire fir. 
We feel that, by incising, boring and adzing the Douglas 
fir and treating it with the Boulton process, the best 
results are being obtained at the least cost. The total 
lapsed time in treating the fir with this process averages 
19 hr. during the winter months and 16 hr. during the 
summer, the difference arising from the seasoning of 
the ties received in open cars. A large quantity of hem- 
lock ties, air-seasoned and treated with the Lowry proc- 
ess, have given more than 19 years’ life. 

Idaho fir and larch are refractory and we have not 
yet succeeded in developing a process that will secure 
the desired penetration and diffusion for the expense 
involved. The penetration, incising and treatment of 
the Inland fir and larch give a saw-tooth treatment effect, 
varying with the depth of the teeth, but with no diffusion 
along the ring growth. However, research work is being 
actively carried on and we are not discouraged. 

Treating plants, as well as treating engineers, should 
refuse to be parties to any treatment that is not good 
practice. If oil, for example, is delivered to the plant 
which is known to be below grade, it should be rejected. 
If any party desires pressures or heats that are ruinous 
to the woods, they should be denied. It is difficult for 
a commercial plant to oppose its customer, but retribu- 
tion is sure to follow where material is improperly treated 
and sent out, for the consequent short life does not pay 
for the expensive treatment and leads to the conclusion 
that treatment does not pay. This may mean the aban- 
donment or curtailment of treatment, which will react 
on the commercial plant. 

Ties should not be kept too long in the seasoning 
yards, even during depressions, as decay sets in and the 
benefit of treatment is correspondingly lost. Any econ- 
omy that might be obtained by delaying treatment beyond 
the safe limit is offset proportionately by loss of life in 
the tie. Ventures of this sort are easily covered up, but 
the railroad must pay the bill sooner or later. 

Ties should be ordered the same as any other materi: ul, 
a specific tie for a specific service and a specific place. 
The requisitions should be so made and so marked and 
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the ties shipped as called for. The ties can be loaded 
in such a way that they will be distributed and applied 
to their proper places. The right tie in the right place 
requires a study that must be completed months prior 
to actually receiving the shipping requisition. The 
factors can be determined largely by fall inspection and 
by knowing if work will be done piece-meal, by large 
gangs, or small section forces, so that the orders may 
be drawn intelligently and shipments be made in the 
quantities desired. 


Citizens League 


Enrolls 212,000 Voters 


HE Citizens Transportation League, which was or- 
7 ganized at St. Paul, Minn., on November 1 to 

promote a co-ordinated state and nation-wide drive 
to reduce taxes, makes highways safer and to maintain 
orderly, efficient transportation at lowest possible rates, 
has developed into an organization of 212,000 voters in 
Minnesota and 40,000 in North Dakota. At the same 
time, the activities of the league are being extended into 
Montana and Washington. Associations of similar pur- 
pose and methods are organized in approximately three- 
fourths of the states—their strength lying in the fact that 
they are not working for the selfish interests of railroad 
employees or any one group, but include as active mem- 
bers all classes of citizens, whose interests on other 
matters may be widely divergent, but who unite in their 
desire to end the inequities in the present transportation 
situation, which injures them all. 

Th significance of the movement is reflected in the 
activities of the Minnesota league, by the strength of the 
public sentiment which it has disclosed in favor of pre- 
serving adequate railroad transportation, by the united 
effort of employees to promote the general good of the in- 
dustry in which they are engaged and by the mobilization 
of votes. It is significant also that almost 90 per cent of 
the railway employees in Minnesota are enrolled in this 
league and that 2,000 employees in St. Paul and an equal 
number in Minneapolis volunteered to take a city block 


being pushed off your own 
highways by gigantic com- 
mercial motor trucks! 











) STOP 

r —paying excessive highway 
costs for benefit of only a 
small part of traffic! 


STOP 


—endangering your life insur- 
ance policy by bankrupting 
the railways! 


STOP These Placards 
paying other people’s taxes Facts to Farmers and Other 
Persons in Small Communities. 


and freight bills! 


WE CAN STOP THIS IF YOU WILL HELP 
By Joining 

The Citizens Transportation League 

It insists that all forms of transportation pay ALL 

of their own costs and quit taxing you for them. 

It demands that all be treated fairly and equally 


in regulation and taxation. It proposes to STOP 
abuse of your highways. 


STEP INSIDE » » ASK TO JOIN 


. . «. without cost or obligation. Ask for free pamphlet. 
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or two each and to make a house-to-house canvass, seek- 
ing to enlist support for the league. The political sig- 
nificance of the league is demonstrated by the fact that 
the largest vote ever cast in St. Paul was about 100,000 
and that more than half, or 55,000 of these voters, have 
pledged their support in writing to the league program. 
In Minneapolis, 75,000 pledges have been obtained which 
number is also about half of the active voters. 

Another interesting feature of this work has been the 
method employed for educating public opinion. Other 
campaigns have employed public speeches, the radio, 
magazine and newspaper articles, pamphlets, and the 
United States mails, but this campaign has been con- 
ducted through the efforts of railway employees to bring 
about direct, personal interviews with every individual 
voter. Interviewers are equipped with printed pamphlets 
giving the program and arguments, which they request 
each voter to read and then to sign the membership card. 

The membership of each league includes producers and 
shippers dependent upon railroad transportation and the 
lowest possible freight rates, taxpayers eager to stop 
subsidies to private business, consumers to whom all 
taxes and freight bills are passed through higher prices 
for everything they buy, farmers and dealers whose live- 
lihood has been taken away or imperiled by unfair 
regulation and subsidized competition, insurance policy- 
holders, savings bank depositors and investors whose 
future protection depends upon maintaining the integrity 
of railroad securities, and automobile drivers whose per- 
sonal safety is endangered by excessive use of highways 
of heavy trucks operating for private gain. 


The Program 


The program of the leagues is as follows: 

1. Require commercially operated motor vehicles out- 
side of the cities and towns, but not including farmers’ 
trucks hauling farm produce, to pay (1) their full share 
of the cost and maintenance of streets and highways, 
including the repair of damages caused by them, and all 
of the excess costs incurred in building highways suf- 
ficiently strong and wide to accommodate heavy vehicles ; 
and (2) reasonable real taxes. Return of surplus funds 
thus collected to counties, townships and municipalities 
for the lowering of taxes levied against city property and 
farms for street and county road improvements. 

2. Require the owners of all commercially-operated 
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motor vehicles to provide proof of responsibility for 
damage to life and property that may be caused by such 
vehicles, or post satisfactory indemnity bonds; require 
drivers of such vehicles to obtain licenses which shall be 
issued only upon evidence of the applicant’s fitness safely 
to operate such vehicles ; provide such regulation of hours 
and working conditions as may be necessary to promote 
public safety ; and provide for the inspection of all equip- 
ment for safety of employees and the public. 

3. Restrict the length, width, height and load of com- 
mercially-operated vehicles to limits consistent with 
public safety, the preservation of our streets and high- 
ways, and the rights of the public to the full enjoyment 
of their roadways. 

4. Provide for adequate policing of the highways and 
the rigorous enforcement of all laws enacted. 

5. Repeal or amend long-and-short-haul laws, dis- 
criminating statutes and mileage rate laws, both state and 
federal, and remove all other legal barriers which prevent 
railways from putting rates into effect to obtain all traffic 
which they can profitably handle. 

6. Charge tolls for the use of the Panama Canal 
sufficient to cover operating expenses, interest on the 
investment and the amortization of that investment; dis- 
continue government investments in river projects and 
barge operations except where there is a reasonable as- 
surance that the investment can be repaid with interest 
by tolls or taxes upon the traffic. 

7. Subject all commercial transportation agencies— 
highway carriers, barges, coast-wise steamships, pipe 
lines and railways—to equal state and federal regulation 
of rates, service, safety, responsibility and expenses. Re- 
quire a finding by a regulatory body before service can 
be commenced that it will be in the public interest and 
will not unduly impair any other important or more 
economical transportation service. Require that all rates 
be published and adhered to and authorize the regulating 
body to fix maximum and minimum rates which shall 
not be unreasonably high or lower than the actual entire 
cost of performing the service. Require proof of ade- 
quate responsibility or bond to protect shippers using the 
service. If it is found impracticable or illegal to regulate 
any competing forms of transportation in any of these 
respects, remove regulation to a corresponding degree 
from other forms of transportation so that every agency 
shall enjoy full equality in the matter of competitive 
opportunity. 


Ship-by-Rail Clubs a Nucleus 


The development of the Minnesota Citizens League 
supplements the Minnesota Railroad Employees Ship- 
by-Rail Association, which was organized at St. Paul on 
September 16, when more than 4,000 railroad employees 
who found themselves out of jobs or their employment 
imperiled largely as a result of traffic being diverted from 
the railways by unfair competition, crowded the audi- 
torium in that city to initiate a movement to stop the 
spending of taxpayers’ money for subsidies to waterways 
and commercial highway traffic and to bring all forms 
of transportation under equal regulation. In extending 
the league to other states, the employees ship-by-rail as- 
sociation of that state is used as a nucleus. A circular 
entitled “Reinforcements Are Coming” is sent by the 
ship-by-rail association to each member, while pamphlets 
for the league are distributed among all railway employees. 
The pamphlets include instructions designed to aid the 
employee in making a diplomatic approach when soliciting 
members for the league. In the larger cities which have 
many railway employees, a house-to-house campaign is 
conducted, with a campaign manager, colonels, captains, 
etc., all the workers being volunteers. 
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State Motor Vehicle 
Regulatory Legislation 


Part Ill 
UBLICATION of data on present state laws cov- 
p ering the regulation and taxation of highway motor 
carriers is concluded herein. The compilation was 
prepared by the American Railway Association Commit- 
tee on Relations of Railway Operation to Legislation and 
its publication in the Railway Age was commenced in the 
issue of January 28 when Part I appeared. Part II was 
published in the Railway Age of February 25. Data on 
the remaining states follow: 


North Dakota 


State Agency Exercising Control: Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
Fixes rates, fares, etc., of common carriers of passengers or freight. 

_ Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. Liability and property damage insurance or surety bond in such 
amount as commission may prescribe—passenger and freight. 

Dimensions: Length, single unit, 35 ft., combination 70 ft.; width. 
8 ft.; height, 14% ft. Weight: State Highway Commission and local 
authorities classify highways and limit weight of loads; for 90 days each 
year these general weight conditions may be changed or all loads prohibited. 

Taxes: Registration fees passenger motor vehicles—2,000 Ib., $12.50, 
5,000 Ib., $50, 8,000 Ib., $110, 9,000 Ib., $150. (Commercial passenger 
vehicles shall pay an additional fee of $7 per passenger seating capacity.) 
Motor trucks—1 ton, $21, 2% ton, $70, 3 to 4 ton, $90, 4 to 5 ton, $200, 
5 to 6 ton, $400, 6 to 7 ton, $600, over 7 ton, $900, 10 ton and over, $1,500. 
(When used for commercial freighting an additional charge of $25 per 
vehicle; trailers used for commercial freighting $5 per ton.) 


Ohio 


State Agency Exercising Control: Public Utilities Commission. Fixes 
rates, fares, etc., of common carriers—passenger or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity for common carriers of passenger or freight; liability insurance or 
bond for passenger carriers; cargo insurance policy or bond for property 
carriers in amounts satisfactory to commission. 

Dimensions: Length: Single Unit, 35 ft.; combination, 85 ft.; width 8 
ft.; height, 12% ft. (A combination of vehicles consisting only of a motor 
power truck without loading platform and one semi-trailer, the semi-trailer 
of such combination may be 50 ft. long, which combination vehicle includ- 
ing load shall not be greater than 60 ft. over all, and no other combination 
of vehicles coupled together shall be greater than 85 ft.—law effective 
Aug. 1, 1931.) Weight: Solid tires, axle, 8 ton, gross, 10 ton; pneu- 
matic tires—axle, 9 ton, gross, 12 ton. (Subject to reduction by highway 
authorities in time of thaw or moisture.) 

Taxes: Registration fees for passenger carriers—7 passengers or less, 
operating between fixed points, $40, not fixed points, $20; 7 to 12 passen- 
gers, operating between fixed points, $90, not fixed points, $50; 12 to 18 
passengers, between fixed points, $140, not fixed points, $90; 18 to 24 
passengers, between fixed points, $180, not fixed points, $115; 25 passen- 
gers and over, between fixed points, $230, not fixed points, $150. Regis- 
tration fees for trucks—13%4 ton or less, operating between fixed points, 
$40, not fixed points, $20; 134 to 2% ton, between fixed points, $80, not 
fixed points, $50; 2% to 3% ton, between fixed points, $140, not fixed 
points, $100; 3% ton and over, between fixed points, $200, not fixed 
points, $150. Trailers are assessed 20 per cent of the fees applicable to 
vehicles which draw them; combination passenger and property carriers 
pay the bus or truck rate which ever is higher. 


Oklahoma 


State Agency Exercising Control: Corporation Commission. Fixes rates, 
fares, etc., of common carriers of passenger or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for common carriers of passengers or freight; bond or liability 
insurance in amount prescribed by Corporation Commission. 

Dimensions: Width, 7% ft.; weight, load, 15,000 Ib. 

Taxes: Bus registration fees—first $500 of price, $12.50, each $100 
over $500, $1.50—reduction of 20 per cent each year for 3 years. Truck 
registration fees—1500 Ib. or less, $15, 1501 to 2000 Ib., $25, 2001 to 3000 
Ib., $40, 3001 to 4000 Ib., $60, 4001 to 6000 Ib., $80, 6001 to 8000 Ib., $200, 
over 8000 Ib., $300,—reduction of 20 per cent each year for 3 years. In 
addition to above: Class A passenger carriers (Over Regular Routes)—7 
or less passengers, 3 mills per mi., 8 to 11 passengers, 5 mills per mi., 
12 to 17 passengers, 7 mills per mi., 18 to 23 passengegrs, 9 mills ger mi., 
24 to 29 passengers, 11 mills per mi., 30 to 36 passengers, 12% mills per 
mi., over 36 passengers, 15 mills per mi. (Scheduled mileage and trips, 30 
days per mo.) Class B (carriers not in Class A): 7 passengers or less. 
flat fee, $25, and % cent per mile; 7 to 16 passengers, $50 and % cent per 
mile; 17 to 25 passengers, $75, and 3% cent per mile; over 25 passengers. 
$100 and 1 cent per mile. (Based on actual mileage payable monthly.) 
Both Class A and B also pay $100 per year to Corporation Commission. 
Class A property carriers (over regular route)—2/5 cent per mile (sched- 
uled mileage) and in addition: 2,000 Ib. or less, $17.50, 2,000 to 3,000 Ib., $40, 
3,000 to 4,000 Ib., $75. 4,000 to 5,000 Ib., $100, 5,000 to 6,000 Ib., $150, 
6,000 to 7,000 Ib., $175, 7,000 to 8,000 Ib., $300, 8,000 to 9,000, $350, 
9.000 to 19,000 Ib., $400, 10,000 to 15,000 Ib., $500; Class B (not in Class 
A and C) ¥% cent per mile based on actual mileage; Class C (hauling own 
property, charging or collecting from consignee or purchaser for such 
hauling). same as Class B. Class A and B pay $100 and Class C pays 
$10 to Corporation Commission. 


Oregon 


State Agency Exercising Control: Public Utilities Commissioner fix 
rates, fares. etc., of common carriers of passengers or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Motor carriers (passenger and freight) 
must obtain permit to operate; must file with Commissioner liability and 
property damage insurance policy and iniand insurance policy in such 
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sums as Commissioner may deeni necessary; or in lieu of such insurance 
the motor carrier may file certified check or checks, or obligations of the 
U. S. Government. reight motor carriers must, in addition, file a bond 
in a sum of not less than $2500 for protection of shippers and consignees. 
The Commissioner may also require ‘“‘a good faith bond” conditioned 
upon payment of all State fees and “faithful carrying out” of the permit 
to cperate. 

Dimensions: Length, single urit, 34 ft., combination, 65 ft. After Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, 50 ft.); width, 8 ft.; height, 11 ft. Weight, one wheel, 
8,500 lb., one axle, 17,000 lb., gross (one or more vehicles), 49,000 Ib. 

Taxes: Annual license or registration fees 1ange from $10 for vehicles 
weighing 1,700 Ib. or less to $1.10 per 100 Ib. or fraction thereof for 
vehicles weighing over 4,500 lb. Passenger Vehicle Taxes: (a) Operating 
on regular routes between fixed termini, 1% mill per passenger seat mile, 
allowing 20 inches seating space for passenger; (b) operating on call— 
vehicles of light weight of less than 4,500 Ib., a tax of 50 per cent of 
the regular license tax fee—vehicles above that weight,—100 per cent of 
such fee. Common carrier freight vehicle taxes. (a) Operating on regu- 
lar routes between fixed termini,—1 mill per ton mile; (b) operating on 
call—vehicles of light weight of less than 4,500 Ib., a tax of 50 per cent 
of the regular license tax fee—vehicles above that weight, 100 per cent 
of such fee. Common carrier combination passenger and freight vehicle 
taxes: 1/6 mill per passenger mile plus % mill per ton mile. 


Pennsylvania 


State Agency Exercising Control: Public Service Commission regulates 
fares, rates, service, etc., of common carriers of passenger or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, for common carriers of passengers or freight. 

Dimensions: Length, single unit, 33 ft., combination, 70 ft.; width, 8 
ft.; height, 14% ft. Weight: Gross weight limitations for gasoline vehi- 
cles (all vehicles not electrically operated) are graduated according to 
chassis weights, beginning with a 4-wheel vehicle having a chassis weight 
of 2,000 Ib. and a gross weight limit of 5,000 lb. up to the maximum 
weight limit of 36,000 lb. permitted for any 4-wheel or 6-wheel single 
unit. Electrically-operated 4-wheel vehicles are permitted a gross weight 
of 26,000 Ib. within 18,000 Ib. axle limit; electrically-operated 6-wheel 
vehicles are limited in gross weight to 36,000 lb. with a limit of 8,000 Ib. 
on the front axle and 16,500 lb. on each rear axle. Two-wheel semi- 
trailers are limited to 18,000 Ib.; 4-wheel trailers to 26,000 Ib.; 6-wheel 
trailers to 36,000 1b.; a tractor-semi-trailer combination to 39,000 Ib. within 
an axle limit of 18,000 1b.; a truck-trailer combination to 62,000 lb.; and a 
tractor-semi-trailer-trailer combination to 65,000 Ib. 

Taxes: Intra-state passenger and property carriers are assessed a gross 
receipts tax from which excise taxes paid to any Pennsylvania community 
may be deducted; interstate carriers (with the same deduction privilege) 
pay this gross receipts tax on that proportion of their business which 
is conducted in Pennsylvania. In addition, bus registration fees for 
vehicles equipped with pneumatic tires are as follows: 5 passenger or less, 
$25; 6 to 8 passengers, $30; 8 to 26 passengers, $40 plus $4 for each seat 
in excess of 7; over 26 passengers, $40 plus $4 for each seat, 8 to 26 in- 
clusive, plus $10 for eaich seat in excess of 26; in excess of 53 passengers, 
$300 when operated exclusively in cities. Registration fees for trucks not 
electrically operated are graduated in accordance with chassis weights and 
types of tires; a 4-wheel vehicle with a chassis weight less than 2,000 Ib. 
pays $16.50 if equipped with pneumatic tires, $28 if equipped with solid 
tires and $25 if equipped with cushion tires; a 4-wheel or 6-wheel vehicle 
with a chassis weight of 12,000 Ib. or more pays $225 if equipped with 
pneumatic tires, $350 if equipped with solid tires and $275 if equipped 
with cushion tires. Registration fees on electrically operated trucks are 
graduated from the $16.50 charged the 4-wheel vehicles of more than 5,000 
Ib. gross weight to the $225 charged the 6-wheel vehicle of 36,000 lb. gross 
weight. Trailers and semi-trailers, like non-electric trucks, are assessed on 
the basis of chassis weights and types of tires; a 2-wheel semi-trailer of less 
than 1,000 Ib. chassis weight pays $5 if equipped with pneumatic tires, 
$6 if equipped with cushion tires and $8 if equipped with solid tires; a 6- 
wheel trailer of 9,000 lb. or over chassis weight pays $100 if equipped with 
pneumatic tires, $125 if equipped with cushion tires and $150 if equipped 
with solid tires. 


Rhode Island 


State Agency Exercising Control: Public Utilities Commission fixes 
routes, fares, speed, schedules and prescribes rules for the convenience 
and safety of passengers and public. There is no regulation of trucks. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of Public Convenience and 
rawenagn approval of city or town where terminal is located. Bond on 
buses of $500 for each passenger. (If financial responsibility is satisfactory, 
no_bond necessary.) 

Dimensions: Length, combination, 85 ft.; width, 8% ft.; height, 12% ft. 
Weight, not to exceed 28,000 Ib. (including load); 6 wheels, 3 axles—not 
to exceed 40,000 Ib. (including load). 

Taxes: In addition to registration and license fees—city or town tax 
on equipment where vehicle registered; also gross earnings tax. 


South Carolina 


State Agency Exercising Control: Railroad Commission fixes rates, 
fares, etc., of common carriers of passengers or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and 
necessity; indemnity bond or liability insurance in amounts satisfactory to 
Commission. 

Dimensions: Weight, single or in combination, 25,000 Ib. gross: 
combination of vehicles operated as a unit, 40,000 gross; no vehicle can 
— by more than 30 per cent rated capacity as indicated by license 
plate. 

Taxes: Passenger carriers operating over regular routes (Class A and 
B carriers) are assessed on the basis of weight and seat miles; solid-tired 
vehicles of less than 7,000 Ib. weight and pneumatic-tired vehicles of less 
than 13,000 lb. pay 1/50 cent per seat mile; solid-tired vehicles of more 
than 7,000 Ib. and _pneumatic-tired vehicles over 13,000 Ib. pay 1/40 cent 
per seat mile. (The following minimum fees apply in connection with 
the seat mile tax: vehicles of 7-passenger capacity, $30; 8 to 12 passen- 
gers, $40; 13 to 17 passengers, $50; 18 to 22 passengers, $60; 23 to 27 
passengers, $75; over 27 passengers, $90. Class C passenger carriers 
(providing special trip services) are assessed on the basis of weight— 
2.000 Ib. or less, $15, over 2,000 Ib., $15 plus $5 for each additional 500 Ib. 
Trucks operating over regular routes (Class D carriers) are assessed 
ton-mile taxes as follows: Vehicles of 3 ton or less gross weight, % cent 
per ton-mile; 7-ton pneumatic-tired vehicles or 3 to 5-ton solid-tired vehi- 
cles, % cent per ton-mile; 9-ton (pneumatic) or 5 to 8% ton (solid), 
Va cent per ton-mile. (The following minimum fees apply to pneumatic- 
tired vehicles in connection with the ton-mile tax: One ton, $25; 1 to 2 
ton, $50; 2 to 3 ton, $100: 3 to 4 ton, $150; 4 to 5 ton, $250. Minima 
for solid-tired vehicles are double these amounts.) Trucks of Class E and 
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Class F (trucks not operating over regular routes and contract trucks) 
are assessed on the basis of weight as follows: 134 ton, $30; 1% to 2 ton, 
$60; 2 to 3 ton, $120; 3 to 4 ton, $200; 4 to 5 ton, $400. (Rates doubled 


for solid-tired vehicles.) 
South Dakota 


State Agency Exercising Control: Board of Railroad Commissioners 
fixes rates, fares, etc., of common carriers of passengers or freight. : 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of authority; bond or indemnity 
insurance in amounts prescribed by Commission. f 

Dimensions: Length, including trailer, 50 ft.; width, 8 ft.; height, 
12% ft. Weight, gross, 20,000 Ib., axle, 16,000 Ib. 

Taxes: Passenger carriers—less than 2,000 lb., $13; 6,000 Ib. and over 
$75; also, each passenger in excess of seven, $8. Trucks: 1,500 lb. or less, 
$15; 4251 to 4500 Ib., $100; 4501 to 5000 Ib., $125; 5001 to 5500 Ib., $150; 
5501 to 6000 Ib., $175; 6001 to 6500 lb., $200; 6501 to 7000 lb., $225; 
7001 to 7500 Ib., $250; 7501 to 8000 Ib., $300; 8001 to 8500 Ib., $350; 8501 
to 9000 Ib., $400; over 9000 lb., $100 for additional 100 Ib. or fraction. 
Trailers: Up to 750 lb., $1; 750 to 1250 Ib., $5; 1251 to 1500 Ib., $20; 
1501 to 2000 lb., $30; 2001 to 2500 lb., $50; 2501 to 3000 Ib., $75; 
3001 to 3500 Ib., $100; 3501 to 4000 lb., $150; 4001 to 5000 Ib., $250; 
5001 or over, $500. 


Tennessee 


State Agency Exercising Control: Public Utilities Commission fixes 
rates, fares, etc., of common carriers of passengers or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity for common carriers of passengers or freight; liability bond in amounts 
prescribed by Commission covering personal injury and property damage. 

Dimensions: Width, 8 ft. Weight: Per inch tire width, 650 lb. The 
only regulation as to weight is Chapter 130 of the 1925 Public Acts, 
which does not apply to several named counties. Limits the gross loads 
to 20,000 Ibs. There is some question as to the validity of this Act. 

Taxes: Passenger. vehicle registration fees—per h.p., 50 cents, per seat, 
$2. Trucks: per h.p., 50 cents, and, in addition—% to 1% ton capacity, 
$10 per ton, 2% to 3% ton, $20 per ton, 4 to 4% ton, $30 per ton, 5 to 
5% ton, $40 per ton, 6 tons and each ton in excess, $50 per ton. Trailers: 
¥Y% to 2 ton, $7.50, 234 to 3% ton, $10, 4 to 4% ton, $15, 5 to 5% ton, 
$20, 6 tons and each ton in excess, $25. In addition to above: Buses— 
7 Passengers or less, % cent per mi.; 8 to 20 passengers, % cent per mi.; 
21 to 23 passengers, 34 cent per mi.; more than 23 passengers, 1 cent per mi. 
Trucks—over 1%4 ton to 3 ton capacity, 4% cent per mi; 3 to 5 ton, 1 cent 
per mi.; 5 to 8 ton, 3 cents per mi.; 8 tons, 5 cents per mi. 


Texas 


State Agency Exercising Control: Railroad Commission fixes rates, 
fares and charges of passenger and freight common carriers; prescribes 
minimum rates, fares and charges of contract carriers of property which 
shall be not less than the rates prescribed for common carriers. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity for common carriers of passenger and freight; permit for contract 
carriers of freight; bonds or insurance policies in amounts fixed by Com- 
mission for common and contract carriers, ; 

Dimensions: Length, single unit, 35 ft.; combination, 45 ft.; width, 
8 ft.; height, 12% ft. Weight: Load, 7,000 lb. single or combination when 
loaded in containers, boxes or binding, containing more than 30 cu, ft. 
and weighing more than 500 lbs.; 600 Ib. per in. of tire width. 

Taxes: Passenger carriers (rates per 100 lb. gross weight)—Up to 4,000 
lb., pneumatic tires, $1.10, solid tires, $1.25; 4,001 to 6,000 lb., pneumatic, 
$1.15 solid, $1.40; 6,001 to 8,000 Ib., pneumatic, $1.30, solid, $1.50; 8,001 
to 16,000 Ib., pneumatic, $1.40, solid, $1.60; 16,000 to 24,000 lb., pneumatic, 
$1.40, solid, $1.75; 24,000 to 28,000 lb., pneumatic, $1.40, solid, $2; 28,000 
and over, $4, solid, $6. Six-wheel vehicles, gross weight 26,001 to 30,000 
Ib., pay $1.60 per 100 Ib. (pneumatic) and $2 per 100 Ib. (solid tires). 
“Gross weight” includes 150 Ib. per passenger seat. In addition to the 
above $10 per vehicle and $1 per passenger seat. Trucks (rates per 100 
Ib. gross weight)—up to 6,000 Ilb., pneumatic tires, 40 cents, solid tires, 
50 cents; 6,001 to 8,000 Ib. pneumatic, 50 cents, solid, 60 cents; 8,001 to 
10,000 Ib., pneumatic, 60 cents; solid, 70 cents; 10.000 to 12,000 1b. pneu- 
matic, 70 cents, solid, 90 cents; 12,001 to 14,000 lb., pneumatic, 80 cents, 
solid, $1; 14,001 to 16,000 Ib., pneumatic, 90 cents, solid, $1.20; 16,001 to 
22,000 Ib., pneumatic, $1.30, solid, $1.50; 22,001 to 26,000 lb., pneumatic, 
$1.60, solid, $2; 26,001 and up, pneumatic, $4, solid. $5. In addition: 
Class A ( over regular routes) $15 per year for each vehicle. Class B 
(not over regular routes) $10 per year for each vehicle. 


Utah 


State Agency Exercising Control: Public Utilities Commission fixes 
rates, fares, etc., of common carriers, passenger or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Common carriers must secure certificate 
of public convenience and necessity and file public liability and property 
damage insurance and bond for payment of taxes. Contract carriers 
for more than one person, etc., must secure permit and file insurance and 
bond same as common carriers. 

Dimensions: Length. single unit, 33 ft.. combination, 85 ft.; width, 8 
ft.; height, 14 ft. Weight, 1 axle, 18,000 lb., 2 axles 26,000 Ib., 3 axles, 
34.000 Ib. 

Taxes: Registration fees for passenger vehicles equipped with pneu- 
matic tires—25 h.p. or less, $5; 25 to 40 h.p.. $7.50; 40 to 50 h.p., $10; 
over 50 h.p., $12.50. Motor truck registration fees: One ton capacity, 
pneumatic tires, $10, solid rubber tires, $25, metal tires, $40: 1% ton, 
pneumatic. $15; solid, $35, metai, $50; 2 ton. pneumatic, $22.50, solid, 
$50, metal, $80; 2%4 ton, pneumatic, 30 solid, $65; 3 ton, pneumatic, 
$40, solid, $75: 3% ton, pneumatic, $55, solid, $100; 4 ton, pneumatic, 
$70, solid, $125; 4% ton, solid $130; 5 ton, pneumatic, $100. solid, $140; 
over 5 ton, 5-ton rates plus $50 for each ton in excess. Trailer and semi- 
trailer registration fees: One ton capacity or less, pneumatic tires, $10, 
solid rubber tires, $15; 1 to 2 ton, pneumatic, $15, solid, $25; 2 to 3 ton, 
pneumatic, $25, solid, $40; 3 to 4 ton, pneumatic, $40, solid, $60; 4 to 5 
ton, pneumatic, $50, solid, $75; trailers equipned with meta] tires—™% ton 
capacity. $15. one ton, $25. two ton, $50. In addition to the foregoing 
registration fees: For freight service of any kind operators must pay 2/3 
cent per ton mile on hard surfaced roads and % cent per ton mile on all 
other roads. For passenger service of any kind operators must pay 2% 
mills per nassenger mile on hard surfaced roads and 1 mill per passenger 
mile on all other roads. 


Vermont 


State Agency Exercising Control: Public Service Commission fixes 
rates, fares, etc. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sitv; bond or insurance policy to be furnished for passenger carrying 
vehicles, amount to be fixed by Commission. 
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Dimensions: No restrictions regarding buses; trucks and trailers, 8 ft. 
in width and 12 ft. in height. Weight, 16,000 1 

Taxes: Registration fees only for passenger vehicles and trucks. 

Virginia 

State Agency Exercising Control: State Corporation Commission has 
general power to regulate, fix rates, fares, charges, prescribe rules, etc., 
for common carriers, passenger and freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity for intra-state common carriers, both passenger and freight. Liability 
insurance or surety bond covering personal injuries and property damage 
in the amount and form prescribed by the Commission. 

Dimensions: Length, single unit, 33 ft., combination, 45 ft. (exclusive 
of coupling); Highway Commission may permit those now operating 
combinations in excess of 45 ft. to operate not more than two such vehicles, 
or not more than three, if the gross weight of the combination does not 
exceed 20,000 lb., until April 1, 1934; width, 8 ft.; height, 12% ft. 
Weight: 16,000 lb. on one axle, 650 Ib. per in. width of tire; 4-wheel vehi- 
cle, 24,000 lb. gross; 6-wheel vehicle or combination of vehicles 35,000 lb. 
gross, but must not exceed 16,000 lb. on any one axle. 

Taxes: Filing fee with application for certificate of convenience and 
necessity, $25; license fees for buses—70 cents per 100 lb. manufactureis 
shipping weight; common carrier buses also pay 2 per cent of gross re- 
ceipts in this state. Common carrier trucks 70 cents per 100 Ib. on weight 
of chassis plus manufacturers rated carrying capacity; also, 2 per cent on 
gross receipts in this state. Alternative taxes provided on interstate com- 
mon carrier buses and trucks on weight-mile basis in event both taxes 
declared unconstitutional. All resident trucks, other than common carriers, 
and non-resident if exceeding three trips per month (unless such non- 
resident excused by reciprocity provision) pay a license fee based on 
capacity scaled from 1 ton, $15.00, to 10 ton, $1150. Alternative taxes 
provided for non-resident trucks on weight-mile basis in event the above 
taxes are declared unconstitutional as to them. Trailers and semi-trailers 
pay one half fee of trucks of like capacity. Contract or for-hire trucks 
pay one and one-half times the taxes on private trucks of like capacity. 


Washington 


State Agency Exercising Control: Department of Public Works fixes 
rates, fares, etc., of common carriers of passengers or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. Liability and property damage insurance. 

Dimensions: Length, single unit, 35 ft., combination, 85 ft.; width 8 ft.; 
no vehicle or combination having more than 6 axles allowed on public 
highways. Weight: 4-wheels, 2 axles, axle weight, 18,500 lb., gross, 24,000 
Ib.; 3 axles. gross, 42,500 lb.; 4 axles, axle weight, 12,000 Ib., gross, 48,000 
lb.; 6-wheels, 3 axles, axle weight, 11,000 Ib., gross, 27,500 Ib.; 1-axle trailer, 
trailer axle weight, 18,000 Ib.; 6-wheel truck with 4-wheel, 2-axle trailer, 
axle weight, 12,000 lb., gross, 54,000 lb.; 6-wheel truck with 6-wheel-3-axle 
trailer, gross, 60,000 Ib. 

Taxes: All applications for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity must be accompanied by an application fee of $25, one per cent 
of the gross operating revenues of all common carrier vehicles. (This tax 

* is not in lieu of the regular property tax); also, passenger buses—$3 per 
seat; freight trucks and trailers—50 cents per 100 lb. or fraction thereof 
on the maximum load carried. (In the event the freight truck or trailer is 
propelled by a fuel on which no excise tax is charged, an additional fee of 
50 cents per 100 Ib. shall be charged on the vehicle’s gross weight.) 


West Virginia 


State Agency Exercising Control: State Road Commission fixes rates, 
fares, etc., of common carriers of passengers or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity; bond or insurance policy to be furnished for passengers and freight in 
amounts to be fixed by Commission. 

Dimensions: Length, single unit, 40 ft., 
ft.; height, 12 ft.; weight, gross, 20,000 Ib. 

Taxes: In addition to registration and license fees, passenger carriers 
for hire between fixed termini over regular routes pay 1/15 cents per seat 
mile—minimum fee, $75. Property carriers for hire between fixed termini 
or over regular routes are assessed as follows: 3 ton or less capacity, % 
cent per ton-mile; over 3 ton 1/3 cent per ton-mile. 


combination, 60 ft.; width, 7% 


Wisconsin 


State Agency Exercising Control: Public Service Commission fixes rates, 
fares, etc., of common carriers, passenger or freight; contract carriers 
must keep daily record of their operations as prescribed by the Com- 
mission for purpose of levying taxes. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity for common carriers of passengers or freight; permit for contract 
carriers of freight; single units or combination of units not exceeding 3 
tons excepted; bond for transportation of passengers. 

Dimensions: Length, single unit, 33 ft.; combination, 60 ft.; width, 

8 ft. Weight: On Class A highways—4-wheel vehicles, gross weight 24,000 
lb.; 6-wheels or more, gross weight 36,000 lb.; 2-wheel trailers, gross, 19,000 
lb.; trailers of 4 or more wheels, gross, 24,000; on Class B highways—4- 
wheel vehicles, gross, 15,000 lb.; 6 wheels or more, gross, 22,500 lb.; 2- 
wheel trailers, gross, 12,000 lb.; trailers of 4 or more wheels, gross, 15,000 
lb.; gross weight on any one wheel limited to 800 lb. per sq. inch of tire; 
gross weight on any one wheel limited to 9,500 lb. on Class A highways 
and 6,000 Ib. on Class B highways. 
Taxes: Truck license fees—1'% ton or less, $10; 1% to 2% ton, $15; 
2% to 3 ton, $20; 3 to 4 ton, $35; 4 to 5 ton, $60; over 5 ton, $60 plus 
$25 for each ton or fraction in excess of 5 ton; trailers and semi-trailers 
weighing in excess of 3,000 lb., gross, are assessed one-half the foregoing 
truck fees. Passenger vehicles, operated intra-city, with capacity in excess 
of 7 passengers are assessed three times the fees of trucks of the same 
gross weight; gross weight includes 150 lb. per 20 in. of seat space in- 
cluding driver’s seat. Inter-city buses are assessed 25 per cent. more 
than intra-city passenger vehicles. Certificated carriers pay an application 
fee ($25) plus $40 per vehicle and ton-mile taxes in addition. All certifi- 
cated passenger vehicles equipped with pneumatic tires are assessed 1 mill 
per ton-mile and, if equipped with two or more solid tires, 2 mills per 
ton mile on mileage operated outside cities and villages. Certificated trucks, 
equipped with pneumatic tires, are assessed ton-mile taxes as follows: 
Less than 7 ton capacity, 1 mill per ton-mile; 7 to 8 ton, 11% mills per 
ton-mile; 8 to 9 ton, 1% mills per ton-mile; 9 to 10 ton, 1% mills per 
ton-mile; 10 to 11 ton, 1% mills per ton-mile; 11 to 12 ton, 1% mills per 
ton-mile; 12 to 13 ton, 1% mills per ton-mile; 13 to 14 ton, 1% mills per 
ton mile; over 14 ton, 2 mills per ton-mile; for trucks equipped with two 
or more solid tires the foregoing rates in each weight class are doubled. 
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Wyoming 

State Agency Exercising Control: Public Service Commission regulates 
rates and charges, of common carriers, passenger or freight. 

Prerequisites of Operation: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity for carriers operating over regular routes and between fixed termini, 
annual permit for contract carriers and interstate carriers. Insurance 
policy in amounts fixed by the Commission for prctection of passengers, 
cargo and public. ; 

Dimensions: Length, single unit, 40 ft.; combination, 85 ft.; width, 8 
ft.; height, 12%. ft. Weight: Gross, 30,000 lb.; 1 axle, 18,000 lb. (2 or 
more axles within 40 in. treated as one axle); 700 lb. per in. width of 
tires on any one wheel. 

Taxes: In addition to registration and license fees—annual fee for 
certificate pr permit, $15; fee for transfer of certificate or permit, $5. 
Fees as compensation for use of highways: Freight or express service, 2 
mills per ton-mile; passenger service, 1% mill per passenger-mile. 


Railroads Oppose 
Reductions in Freight Rates 


WasuineTon, D. C. 

=N YING the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
D Commission, under existing laws, to require a 

general reduction in freight rates on basic com- 
modities, as proposed in a “memorial petition” filed with 
the commission by the National Coal Association, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and three 
farm organizations, the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives has filed an answer urging the commission to deny 
the petition and asserting that the investigation proposed 
by the petitioners would be unjustified and useless. 

To take action still further depriving the carriers of 
the fair return due under Section 15a, the railroad 
answer says, “as would be done if the result of the 
proposed reduction in rates was a reduction in revenues,” 
would be in direct violation of the requirements of Sec- 
tion 15a of the interstate commerce act, of Section 500 
of the transportation act, and of the policy of Congress 
as indicated in the Hoch-Smith resolution, “which pro- 
vides that nothing shall be done incompatible with the 
continuance of adequate and efficient transportation.” 
An order based on the prayer of the petition, the answer 
states, “would be merely the inauguration of an experi- 
ment involving the revenues of the carriers and the 
public welfare of a magnitude and with consequences 
which no one can adequately foresee; and after re- 
ferring to the number of roads not earning their fixed 
charges it says that “if anything is done to increase 
their difficulties—in fact, unless substantial steps are 
taken for their relief—the consequences to the carriers 
themselves and to every individual and business interest 
in the country will be simply appalling.” 

“The introductory statement of the petition is to the 
effect that since the beginning of the depression the cost 
of transportation by rail has not declined correspond- 
ingly with the decline in prices of commodities; and 
virtually all the matters of fact set forth in the petition 
consist of illustrations, amplifications and dramatizations 
of this general statement. While it is doubtless true 
that the relation of the general level of freight rates 
to the general level of commodity prices is a factor which 
is entitled to consideration in the determination of what 
rates are reasonable, such relationship standing alone 
furnishes no sufficient standard of reasonableness, and 
the petition makes no other allegations of fact bearing 
upon the reasonableness of existing rates. In it no 
appropriate consideration is given to the revenue needs 
of the carriers, the extremity of which in many cases 
is a matter of common knowledge and peculiarly within 
the knowledge of this commission; and such a vital 
question as the relation of rates to the cost of service 
is not mentioned or dealt with. 
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“Other important and essential factors bearing on the 
question are likewise passed over in silence. Particu- 
larly striking is the failure to give recognition to the fact 
that almost the entire rate structure of the country has 
been reviewed by the commission in recent years, or is 
now being reviewed, first, by commodities, in the Hoch- 
Smith investigation; second, by traffic regions, in the 
several class rates and similar investigations; and, third, 
nationally, in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, supra, 
and supplementary investigations. The suggestion is 
made that transportation costs, might be lowered by 
further operating economies, but no reference is made 
to the fact that the question of such economies is now 
being considered in the general investigation by the com- 
mission in Ex Parte No. 104, nor to the fact that the 
only large scale economies that could be effected would 
be by means of wage reductions, which are not within 
the jurisdiction of the commission, or by the discharge 
or furlough of employees, and this all industry is seeking 
a method of avoiding. 

“The rate adjustment of the carriers is in the petition 
contrasted with that of carriers using highways and 
waterways, with no reference to the many essential dif- 
ferences in the conditions under which these different 
types of carriers respectively operate. In this connection 
the statement is made that the rail carriers have in spe- 
cific instances reduced rates to meet the competition of 
these carriers, and it is alleged that this has operated 
detrimentally ; but, instead of urging the extension of 
governmental regulation over the unregulated carriers, 
the remedy proposed is apparently for the railroads in 
all cases to reduce rates to the level which it has been 
necessary in certain cases for them to adopt in order 
to meet this unregulated and subsidized competition. It 
is interesting to note that the instances in which such 
reductions have been made are exempted by the prayer 
of the petition from the general prayer for rate re- 
duction,” 


Reorganization Law in Effect 
(Continued from page 362) 


zation provisions had been attached as a rider. It had 
been previously passed by the House. This empowers 
the President to transfer the whole or any part of any 
executive agency or its functions to the jurisdiction and 
control of any other executive agency, to consolidate 
the functions vested in any executive agency, or to abol- 
ish the whole or any part of any executive agency or 
its functions. 

Both Houses of Congress passed and the President 
signed on March 4 the Copeland bill requiring carriers 
operating in intercoastal service through the Panama 
canal to file rate tariffs with the Shipping Board which 
may not be changed except upon special authorization 
on less than 30 days’ notice. 

Some progress was made in the last session toward a 
reduction in federal appropriations for river and harbor 
improvements and for contributions to state highway 
construction and no general rivers and harbors authori- 
zation bill was considered, but the general necessity for 
economy was given as the reason rather than any change 
in policy. Some reduction in the appropriation for air- 
mail service was effected in the conference report on 
the Treasury-Postoffice bill, which as finally passed in- 
cluded only $15,000,000 for this purpose in place of the 
$19,000,000 figure originally adopted by the House 
which the Senate had attempted to eliminate entirely. 
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Communications ..- 


ls Passenger 
Department Being “Coddled’’? 


To THE Eprror: 

In one respect, I believe I may be permitted one loud, “I told 
you so!” New York newspapers and business magazines have 
recently carried special articles and editorials about the new 
lunch-counter-car lately installed on the New Haven. If my 
memory serves me correctly, a letter of mine was published in 
this column April 16, last, setting forth a number of features of 
present passenger-service which must, in my opinion as an 
observer and patron of railroads, be thoroughly reorganized if 
the rails are ever to place their passenger service upon a profit- 
able basis. Among the specific suggestions was that of a sort of 
sandwich shop on wheels, designed and equipped to serve a 
limited variety of simple food at greatly reduced prices. 

In the April 30 issue there was a letter from a “high passenger- 
traffic official” in answer to my criticisms, in which the author 
neatly disposed of the question by categorically denying every 
charge. He said, “We have to adopt the kind of dining car 
service that appeals to the majority of our patrons, but we send 
cold sandwiches and coffee through the train and serve the 75 
per cent of the passengers who will not enter the diner.” Think 
of it! The inconsistency of such an argument. Since when has 
25 per cent constituted a majority, even in these queer times? 
Why not adopt the kind of service that will draw the 75 per 
cent and let the others drift, if necessary. The New Haven’s 
counter-car is the answer, at least to the problem of dining-car 
service on short runs. 


But let us not get lost in a discussion of superficial details and 
delude ourselves with the thought that lost passenger traffic can 
be won back by trifling changes. No, indeed. Too many rail- 
road traffic officers are still basking in the sunshine of the 
1890’s, and the passenger-traffic policies are 30 years behind time 
in too many important respects for any cure to be effected by half- 
hearted remedies. 


CHICAGO, 


A Soda-Fountain in the Lounge-Car 


I do not say that the railroads or that railway operating men 
stopped growing 30 years ago. Nowhere in the remarkable 
record of technical advance in American industry since 1900 can 
there be found a more striking increase in operating efficiency 
or a comparable degree of mechanical excellence than in rail- 
way operation. But while the motive-power men have given us 
locomotives that can pull 30-car trains over the mountains, and 
the right-of-way men have given us a roadbed that will safely 
support these locomotives at high rates of speed after two years 
of inadequate maintenance, and while the train-service men 
have given us “main-trackers” that land Jersey City freight in 
Buffalo in 12 hours instead of 36, and habitually get 9,000 miles 
per month out of locomotives; while these men have managed to 
anticipate their problems and to keep one jump ahead of them, 
the passenger-traffc men have put a soda-fountain into the 
lounge-car ! 

The three major objectives toward which these men should 
work, a faster and more comfortable journey, a lower cost for 
fare and other incidentals, and above all, alert and up-to-the 
minute publicity technique, are in most respects exactly where 
they were when Dewey took Manila. Standards of coach-con- 
struction have advanced greatly, it is true, but the improved cars 
are never used on the secondary trains where the greatest loss 
of patronage has occurred, and their advantages are defeated by 
the stagnation in the other two fields in any case. The stampede 
of producers to give the public more of everything at constantly 
decreasing cost has left passenger-men cold. 


But it is in the matter of publicity-technique that the most 
disheartening example of suspended animation is to be found. 
Merchandising instinct seems to be completely dead. Here in 
this day of savage competition for public favor, when every 
slight whim of the people is instantly seized by alert publicity 
experts and capitalized upon for the benefit of some producer, 
when the public has become accustomed to being driven into a 
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desire for a thing and has grown to expect such a display by 
anyone who has anything to sell them; even when this condition 
exists and it is plainly evident that railroad-service must be sold, 
the knack of self-advertising just isn’t there. 


Many Opportunities for Merchandising 


This is all the more amazing when it is considered that the 
railroads have opportunity hammering at their doors, that they 
nave two advantages of immeasurable value over any other great 
industry with something to sell. In the first place, there is the 
vast city real-estate property of the roads, advertising locations, 
thousands of places to tell their story with no cost but paint and 
electric current. Secondly, and greater still, any sort of publicity- 
work by the railroads plays to a waiting and intensely receptive 
audience, the most remarkable example of latent public “fan” 
interest in the history of advertising. There is not a normal, 
sane man alive who has not been acutely locomotive-conscious 
since the day he was born. What wouldn’t the tobacco companies 
give for such a foundation to build upon! The compelling 
advertising-technique that could be worked out around the ro- 
mance and fascination of the railroad life could crystallize this 
universal but dormant appeal overnight. But nowhere has the 
effort been made. 

Many instances can be seen on every side in which traffic de- 
partments have completely muffed valuable opportunities to 
popularize their companies. Why is it so impossible for them to 
take their problems by the horns as the mechanical and operating 
men have done with theirs, and produce some really significant 
changes? Will they never look the truth in the face and admit 
that the 10-year decline in passenger and 1. c. 1. freight traffic is 
a direct reflection upon their own methods and ability; that the 
steady drift away from the rails is not mere cussedness on the 
part of a stupid public, but is a natural and inevitable result of 
their own failure to grow with the times and to anticipate events 
and offer to the public the service which it demands? How long 
are railroad executives and railway publications such as Railway 
Age going to coddle them along and tell them that all will be 
well in the end and that the public is just stupid and perverse 
and that the I. C. C. is to blame for it all? 


Ro.tanp E. Coiions. 


Put “Can't-Be-Done’’ 
on the Scrap Heap 


Str. Louts, Mo. 
To THE EpITor: 


In your January 7 issue, there appeared a letter headed 
“Would This Happen in a Bus Office?” It could have happened 
in a bus office, because human nature is not confined to the 
railroad business; it does not seem possible to overcome the 
inertia of some kinds of people. 


Only about two months ago, in the station in Chi- 
cago, I asked a man at the ticket window for a certain rail- 
road folder. He suggested that I go to the other end of 
the row of windows and ask another man. I went to the other 
end, and it happened that this other man was answering the 
telephone and looking up information for some one. It was 
not a busy afternoon, and I was the only person at the windows, 
so to satisfy myself I patiently waited until either one of the 
two men would be gracious enough to deliver the folder. The 
man answering the telephone saw me at the window, and in an 
interval when he put down the receiver to look in a rate book 
I asked him to hand me the folder, which was within six inches 
of his right elbow, but he paid no attention. Finally after 
waiting 15 min., I walked back to the first man, told him who 
I was and suggested that it might be a good idea to let me have 
the folder. If I had not been a railroad officer, I don’t know 
if I ever would have gotten it. 


Another instance: A man unfamiliar with train service be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago inquired of a ticket agent at the 
Union station in St. Louis as to a train to Chicago. He was 
given the names of two railroads. He asked the ticket agent 
which was the better, and the ticket agent replied that it did 
not make any difference. Another man standing nearby over- 
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heard the conversation and suggested to the prospective passen- 
ger that, as there were four railroads operating between St. 
Louis and Chicago, it did make a difference, depending on where 
he was going. It happened that the man was going to a cer- 
tain hotel located within three blocks of one of the railroad 
stations. The other roads would have landed him much farther 
from his destination. This is another example of dismal in- 
difference. 

As an officer in another department of railroading, looking 
from the inside at the attitude of railroad passenger traffic men, 
it occurs to me that they themselves are responsible in large 
measure for the continued falling off in railroad passenger travel. 
Their attitude is not quite as advanced as the one attributed to 
Commodore Vanderbilt, but is somewhat akin to it in many cases; 
and I am not referring particularly to the two instances men- 
tioned above, although these do not help, by any means, to keep 
the public friendly to the railroads. 


Take, for instance, the week-end excursion rates that are now 
run between many cities. In most cases two rates are quoted, 
a low rate good only in coaches, and a higher rate for tickets 
which are honored in Pullman cars. The passenger agents don’t 
seem to be able to sense the resentment of the public at an 
arrangement of this sort. The Pullman passenger feels that 
if he is paying the Pullman fare, plus a surcharge, to ride in 
Pullman and parlor cars, he should not, in addition, be required 
to. pay a higher railroad fare. As a result, one riding on trains 
where these rates are effective will find the coaches comfortably 
filled and almost no one in the Pullman cars. 


The truth of the matter is that railroad passenger rates will 
have to be revised downward, and railroad passenger service 
will also have to be revised, to meet modern conditions. What 
people traveling are really interested in is frequent and rapid 
service ; they are far less interested in elaborate parlor cars, maga- 
zine racks, and beautiful blue writing paper with the railroad’s 
crest on it. What they want is high speed and greater fre- 
quency. The internal-combustion cars that are being developed, 
with one- or two-car trains, appear to be a solution of the 
problem, but one which the passenger agents are not welcoming 
so far with open arms. The passenger is not interested in long, 
heavy trains that buck and jerk trying to get started, that take 
a long time to accelerate and a long time to decelerate. What 
he wants is to be able to go toa railroad station and take a light, 
rapid car that gets him to his destination in the minimum time. 
He wants exactly the kind of service that he gets on a good city 
street car or bus system, where, if he misses one car, he has to 
wait only a short time for another. These light units could 
make frequent stops in big cities and make more frequent stops 
between cities, with rapid acceleration and deceleration, such 
as street cars or buses permit. It is silly to run long, heavy 
trains for comparatively short distances, with scattered people 
that could be put in one or two small cars. Rates should be so 
fixed as to attract passenger traffic to the railroads, and should 
be backed up by rapid and frequent service. 


The days of leisurely travel are over, and the railroads must 
recognize it. For long, cross-country trips, parlor cars and 
lounge cars are unquestionably necessary and attractive, but on 
short trips, such as between St. Louis and Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City, New York and Boston, and distances of that 
general sort, there is little necessity for formal luxury; the 
truth of the matter is that few persons want it and appreciate it. 
What they want is to get from where they are to where they 
are going in the shortest possible time and at the time they wish 
to go. 


Passenger men will, of course, hold up their arms in horror 
at any such revolutionary idea as changing from long, heavy 
trains to light, rapid units. They have been holding up their 
arms in this kind of horror for a couple of generations. It 
occurs to me that it is time to relegate the “can’t-be-done” idea 
to the scrap heap and meet modern conditions face to face. 

There are devices on the market with which tickets can be 
sold on trains and accurate records kept. Bus companies do it; 
why not railroads? Why force a man to go to a railroad station 
if you can arrange to pick him up on a street corner in the 
suburbs? These things can be worked out, and they will be 
worked out; if the present passenger people won’t do it, they 
will wake up some morning and find that a new set of men 
are doing it. 
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Freight Credit Rules 
Cover Bank Holidays 


Situation, found by |. C. C. to re- 
quire no modification of 
present regulations 


After conferences between representa- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and of the railroads and in re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries as to the 
effect of the moratoriums and bank holi- 
days upon the collection of freight charges, 
the commission on March 6 issued a notice 
to the public stating that it considers that 
such bank holidays are legal holidays 
within the intendment of its rules govern- 
ing the extending of credit for freight 
charges and that the conferences had in- 
dicated that no amendment or modification 
of the existing credit rules was necessary 
or would be helpful at the present time. 

The notice pointed out that as a general 
rule the carrier has the option to demand 
payment of freight in advance or on de- 
livery; but may within reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory limits waive its rights 
to prepayment or to retain the goods until 
payment has been made. By section 3 of 
the interstate commerce act, no carrier by 
railroad subject to the Act shall deliver 
or relinquish possession at destination of 
any freight transported by it (government 
freight excepted) until all tariffs, rates, 
and charges thereon shall have been paid, 
except under such rules and regulations 
as the commission may from time to time 
prescribe to govern the settlement of all 
such rates and charges, and to prevent 
unjust discrimination. The following por- 
tions of the rules prescribed by the com- 
mission bear upon this subject: 

“The carrier, upon taking precautions 
deemed by it to be sufficient to assure pay- 
ment * * * may relinquish possession and 
may extend credit for a period of 48 
hours * * *, 

“Where retention of possession of freight 
by the carrier will retard prompt delivery 
or will retard prompt release of equipment 
or station facilities, the carrier, upon tak- 
ing precautions * * * may relinquish pos- 
session of the freight in advance of the 
payment of the charges and may extend 
credit for 96 hours * * *, 

“Sundays and legal holidays, other than 
Saturday half holidays, may be excluded 
from the computation of the periods of 
credit. 

“The mailing by the shipper of valid 
checks, drafts, or money orders, which are 
satisfactory to the carrier, may be deemed 
to be the collection of the tariff charges 
Within the credit period for the purposes 





The Difference Between Railroad 
and Motor Taxation 


The statement of the president of a 
large truck manufacturing company 
that “the railroads paid the state $7,- 
850,000 in 1932, whereas the trucks and 
buses paid $12,625,000,” is so misleading 
in its imputations that it should not go 
unchallenged. 

Of the $7,850,000 which the rails paid 
in taxes, they received back in subsidies 
or benefits not one dollar, while vir- 
tually all of the amount paid by the 
trucks and buses was spent by the state 
for the benefit of highway users, in- 
cluding the trucks. The railways paid 
for and maintained their own right-of- 
ways in addition to their payment of 
taxes. Trucks and buses were furnished 
their rights-of-ways without being called 
upon to spend anything for their up- 
keep or maintenance outside of the fees 
they were required to pay to the state. 

The problem of rail and highway com- 
petition is too serious to be clouded by 
false comparisons such as this. Nothing 
is gained by attempting to mislead the 
public by the citation of comparative ac- 
counts which have no basis of similarity. 
From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 











of these rules. * *” Regulations for Pay- 
ment of Rates and Charges, 171 I. C. C. 
268, 281-2. 

The commission also on the following 
day issued a similar notice expressing a 
similar view as to the provision for ex- 
cluding legal holidays in charging for de- 
murrage and storage. 


Pacific Railway Club 


The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on Thursday evening, March 
16, at the Transportation Club, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Chester H. 
Rowell will speak on the report of the 
National Transportation Committee. 


Truckers Complain Against Express 
Motor Service 


A formal complaint against the express 
motor service operated by the Railway 
Express Motor Transport, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the recently 
organized American Highway Freight 
Association. The complaint alleges that 
through the subsidiary, which is described 
as a “dummy corporation’, the express 
company performs express service at rates 
very much less than those on file with the 
commission. 
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January, 1933, Net Above 


That for January, 1932 


Total of $13,265,721 reported by 
Class | roads—Western lines 
report deficit 


The net railway operating income of the 
Class I railroads in January amounted to 
$13,265,721, which for that month was at 
the annual rate of return of 0.92 per cent 
on their property investment, according to 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. This compares with $11,182,- 
051 for January last year. Operating rev- 
enues for the month amounted to $226,555,- 
138, compared with $272,115,638 in Janu- 
ary, 1932, or a reduction of 16.7 per cent. 
Operating expenses, $181,679,761, compared 
with $227,032,393, a reduction of 20 per 
cent. Taxes paid in January totaled $22,- 
059,490, a reduction of $1,896,242 or 7.9 
per cent below the same month last year. 

Seventy-three Class I railroads operated 
at a deficit of which 21 were in the East- 
ern District, 14 in the Southern and 38 in 


* the Western. 


The Eastern district reports for January 
$13,428,991 net, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 1.96 per cent. For the 
same month in 1932, it was $11,694,482, or 
1.71 per cent. Operating revenues in the 
Eastern district in January totaled $118,- 
845,730, a decrease of 16 per cent; operat- 
ing expenses $89,978,431, a decrease of 20.8 
per cent. 

For the Southern district the January 
net was $3,116,551, or at the rate of 1.24 
per cent. For the same month in 1932 it 
was $718,755, which was at the rate of 0.29 
per cent. Operating revenues $31,118,924, 





: Crass I RarLroaps 
United States, Month of January 
1933 1932 


Total operating 


revenues. ...$226,555,138 $272,115,638 16.7 D. 
Total operating 

expenses .... 181,679,761 227,032,393 20.0 D. 
rrr 22,059,490 23,955,732 7.9D. 
Net railway op- 

erating income 13,265,721 11,182,051 18.6 I. 
Operating ratio, 


POF CoMteccas 80.19 $3.43 
Rate of return 

On _ property 

invest ment, 





per cent..... 0.92 8. 

a decrease of 11.1 per cent; operating ex- 
penses $24,436,832, a decrease of 19.7 per 
cent. 

For the Western district January showed 
an operating deficit amounting to $3,279,- 
821. In January, 1932, the deficit was 
$1,231,186. Operating revenues totaled 
$76,590,484, a decrease of 19.9 per cent, 


while operating expenses totaled $67,264,- 
498, a decrease of 19 per cent 
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Rate Reduction Petition 
Opposed by Short Lines 


Answer to recent plea of basic com- 
modity shippers filed with 
commission 


The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an answer on_ behalf 
of its members to the memorial petition 
recently filed by coal, lumber and agricul- 
tural associations asking a general reduc- 
tion in freight rates on basic commodities. 
The answer asks the commission to deny 
the petition although it states that a limited 
number of members of the association have 
expressed themselves as being in favor 
of some reductions, particularly on lumber. 

The answer denies that freight rates are 
at the present time at an unreasonably 
high level or that the present level of 
freight rates is a barrier to the revival of 
trade in basic commodities, saying that the 
transportation charge has no such sufficient 
effect upon the price of commodities as to 
enable a general reduction in freight rates 
to be of material aid in a recovery from 
the present economic depression. 

“Since the commission could not, as the 
result of any investigation it might make, 
order a reduction in freight rates that 
would stand the scrutiny of the Courts,” 
the statement continues, “so long as pres- 
ent constitutional limitations remain in 
effect, it would be wholly useless and vain 
to grant the request of the petitioners for 
an investigation of the present freight rate 
structure. To do so would be to impose 
upon the shippers, the railroads and the 
public an unnecessary financial burden. 

“During the so-called prosperous years 
the railroads were not permitted to in- 
crease freight rates correspondingly with 
the increase in the level of commodity 
prices. They should not, therefore, during 
a period of falling prices of commodities, 
be required to decrease the freight rates to 
correspond with such declines in com- 
modity price levels. What the petitioners 
are really seeking is to have the railroads, 
through a reduction in freight rates, absorb 
the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction and the selling price of the com- 
modities in which petitioners are interested. 

“The railroads have been continuously 
reducing rates where necessary in order 
to meet the competition of other trans- 
portation agencies. The petitioners are 
asking the commission to compel a highly- 
regulated transportation system to meet the 
competition of transportation units operat- 
ing without regulation and under subsidies. 
Not until the railroads have been put on a 
fair and equal basis of regulation as com- 
pared with their competitors, should they 
be called upon to consider a reduction in 
the general level of freight rates. 

“A general reduction in freight rates 
would not attract more business to the 
railroads, nor contribute to the general 
welfare of the country. On the other 
hand, it would result in such a decrease in 
revenue as to require many of the members 
of this association to abandon operation 
of their lines, thus depriving many ship- 
pers of the benefits of rail transportation 
service. 


* entitled 
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“So long as the operating expenses of 
the railroads are in a large measure under 
the control of the regulatory and other 
governmental agencies, who have permitted 
but little reductions therein, it is unreason- 
able to expect, or even ask, these carriers 
to operate on a lower level of freight rates. 

“A condition precedent to any reduction 
in freight rates is the lessening of the 
costs of labor, taxes, elimination of grade 
crossings, and conforming with the many 
rules, regulations and requirements of 
regulatory commissions. 

“During the years when the railroads 
have been endeavoring to free themselves 
of restrictive legislation, and to obtain a 
reversal of those policies of the govern- 
ment which have resulted in a diversion of 
the cream of their traffic, taxes have con- 
tinuously added to their operating costs 
in order to subsidize competitive transpor- 
tation agencies. A reversal of this govern- 
mental policy is necessarily a condition 
precedent to any consideration by the rail- 
roads of a reduction in freight rates.” 


Montana Sugar Rates Exempted 
from Surcharge 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a modification of its order re- 
quiring the maintenance on intrastate traffic 
in Montana of rates not lower than the 
interstate rates plus the surcharge, to except 
therefrom the intrastate transportation of 
sugar in carloads. 


Equipment Trust Securities Described 


Evans Stillman & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, have is- 
sued the 1933 edition of their handbook 
“Equipment Trust Securities.” 
Every important outstanding issue of these 
securities is described, giving the date of 
issue, interest date, description of equip- 
ment covered by the securities, payments 
to date and other pertinent information. 
The book contains 354 pages and is at- 
tractively bound. It opens with a fore- 
word giving the company’s estimate of the 
character of such issues, which it believes 
to be of the very best from the standpoint 
of security. 


New Haven Takes Off Unprofitable 
Trains 


Beginning Wednesday, March 8, the 
third day of the bank holiday, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, discon- 
tinued temporarily the Yankee Clipper 
and the Merchants’ Limited, the two fast 
extra-fare trains between New York and 
Boston, because of light traffic. Nothing 
was said as to the duration of the suspen- 
sion. At the same time 10 other trains 
were taken off, mostly short runs, between 
Springfield and New York. Some local 
trains also have been discontinued to and 
from Boston. In case of each of the sus- 
pensions, there are other schedules, not 
far away, which will accommodate the 
traffic. 

The New England Transportation Com- 
pany, controlled by the New Haven, has 
reduced the number of bus trips between 
Hartford and Springfield; New York and 
New Haven and New Haven and Water- 
bury. 
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Award of Ocean Mail 
Contract Is Postponed 


Grant of subsidy to steamship line 
in which three railways are 
interested held up 


As the result of agitation in the Senate 
in an effort to prevent the award by the 
Postoffice Department of an ocean mail 
subsidy contract to the Philadelphia Mail 
Steamship Company, in which the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the 
Reading are interested, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter F. Brown on March 2 an- 
nounced that he had concluded to hold in 
abeyance, for action by the new Adminis- 
tration, proposals for ocean mail service 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
Atlantic ports which had been received on 
March 1. 

The proposal of the Philadelphia Mail 
Line covered service between Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Hampton Roads and Liver- 
pool and Manchester with two ships pur- 
chased from the United States Lines and 
two more to be purchased from the Ship- 
ping Board subject to the award of ap- 
propriate mail contracts. Bids for the mail 
contract had been received by the Postoffice 
Department at noon on March 1, in re- 
sponse to an advertisement issued Febru- 
ary 7, about half an hour before the 
Senate adopted, by a vote of 45 to 28, a 
resolution proposed by Senator Black, of 
Alabama, requesting the department to 
postpone the award until the matter could 
be more fully investigated by the Senate. 
Senator Black had attempted for several 
days to have his resolution passed, con- 
tending that the line was to be operated 
by the International Mercantile Marine, 
which still has some British-flag ships, and 
that efforts were being made to rush 
through a ten-year contract for a million- 
dollar-a-year subsidy before the change of 
administrations. 

Passage of the resolution was delayed, 
until after the bids were opened, by filibus- 
tering tactics by Senator Reed, Penn- 
sylvania. He pointed out that the plan had 
been approved by the Interdepartmental 
Merchant Marine Committee and by the 
Shipping Board and said that the matter 
had been under negotiation and investiga- 
tion for many weeks but that it was de- 
sired to have the contract completed before 
March 4 to avoid the long delay incident 
to going through the procedure all over 
again with new officials. He said that the 
three railroads had furnished the money 
to make the down payment on the pur- 
chases of the ships to provide a service 
greatly desired by Philadelphia interests. 

Postmaster General Brown, in a letter 
to Senator Black announcing the postpone- 
ment, said that many Senators had voted 
for the resolution under a misapprehension, 
and that the Department had merely pro- 
ceeded promptly after Congress had pro- 
vided funds in the independent offices bill 
for the express purpose of permitting the 
sale of Shipping Board lines with the 
award of mail contracts. A strong minor- 
ity in the Senate had been trying through- 
out the session to withhold all appropria- 
tions for ocean mail contracts already 
entered into. 
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Reduced Fares in Pooled Service 


The Northern Pacific, the Great North- 
ern and the Union Pacific, operating 
pooled passenger train service between 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oregon, will 
place in effect a two-cents-a-mile one- 
way rate and a 1%-cent round-trip rate, 
througheut the line, on March 13. 


West Virginia Freight Rates Found 
Discriminatory 


Refusal of the Public Service Com- 
mission of West Virginia to permit in- 
creases in freight rates for intrastate 
transportation by the amount of the sur- 
charges applied on interstate rates as the 
result of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision in Ex Parte No. 103 
last year were found to result in unjust 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce in a report issued by the federal 
commission on March 7. The commission 
said an order would be entered to require 
removal of the discrimination by applica- 
tion of the surcharge unless the state com- 
mission notifies it by March 15 that it 
would authorize the increase. 


Wage Negotiations 


The possibility of further wage reduc- 
tion negotiations during 1933 is expressed 
in a statement by Charles Hayden, chair- 
man of the board, and J. E. Gorman, 
president, of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, in the annual report of that rail- 
road. The statement is as follows: “By 
agreement between the various labor or- 
ganizations of the carriers and the com- 
pany, the'10 per cent reduction in wages 
agreed on in 1932 has been continued in 
effect until October 31, 1933. This agree- 
ment applies to practically all the Class I 
roads and affects about 90 per cent of our 
employees. Negotiations will be in prog- 
ress during the year for a further reduc- 
tion in the wages of all organized em- 
ployees.” 


R. C. C. Loans 


Loans by The Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion either actually made or authorized 
to be made up to February 28 to railroads 
to meet their fixed interest obligations 
totaled $61,619,918, according to the month- 
ly report filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Of that amount, $49,- 
823,932 represented loans actually out- 
standing, while $1,236,647 has been repaid, 
leaving a balance of $10,559,339 to which 
the corporation is committed. Net pro- 
ceeds from the emergency rates authorized 
in Ex Parte 103 by the commission 
amounted to $61,625,708 for the first twelve 
months the rates were in effect. The 
commission, in its decision authorizing the 
Increase, estimated that the emergency 
rates would yield from $100,000,000 to 
$125,000,000. 


Rates On Meats and Packinghouse 
Products To Be Revised 


A general revision of rates and classifi- 
cation ratings on fresh meats and packing- 
house products to, from and between points 
in southern territory is prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a re- 
Port made public March 2, signed by Com- 
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missioner Mahaffe, finding justified in some 
instances and not justified in others sched- 
ules filed by the railroads to become effec- 
tive February 2, 1929, which were sus- 
pended and later postponed. Seventh class 
rating is found reasonable on packinghouse 
products in carloads, *1d the commission 
also proscribes bases for maximum rea- 
sonable carload rates on fresh meats and 
packinghouse products generally in the 
South and to the South from official, west- 
ern trunk line and southwestern territories. 


Door-to-Door Service in Western 
Ontario 


The Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific will provide door-to-door pickup 
and delivery of freight shipments without 
extra cost to shipper or consignee at points 
in Western Ontario between Toronto and 
Windsor and Sarnia, it has been announced 
jointly in Montreal by George Stephen, 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Canadian Pacific, and Alistair Fraser, 
acting vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Canadian National. 

The two railways, the announcement 
stated, have completed contracts with ap- 
proximately 45 trucking firms at cities and 
towns served by their lines in that section, 
whereby pickup and delivery service will 
be provided at no extra charge. New 
tariffs embracing this feature became ef- 
fective March 6. 


The Canadian Roads in January 


A decrease of $2,492,430 in the gross 
revenues of the Canadian National during 
January, 1933, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year, and a 
reduction in operating expenses for January 
of $1,659,703 compared with January, 1932, 
were the features of the monthly report 
of the system, exclusive of the Eastern 
Lines. There was a net revenue deficit 
of $1,420,848, a deficit increase of $832,- 
726 as compared with January of last year. 

Gross revenues of $7,675,660, against 
$9,203,971 in the like month of 1932, are 
shown in the January statement of the 
Canadian Pacific. This was a reduction 
of $1,528,310, but at the same time ex- 
penses were reduced by $1,234,203 to $7,- 
352,288, with the result that the company’s 
net revenues for the month were $294,106 
lower at $323,372. A year ago, net totaled 
$617,478. 


Further Regulation of Pipe Lines 
Recommended 


Recommendations for some extension of 
federal regulation of pipe-line transporta- 
tion are included in a report, submitted to 
the House on March 2 by the committee 
on interstate commerce, of a special inves- 
tigation made by a sub-committee with Dr. 
W. M. W. Splawn as chief investigator, for 
consideration at a later session of Congress. 

Among the recommendations were that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
sider its powers under present law to regu- 
late oil pipe line transportation rates in 
connection with its power to require storage 
at a reasonable rate with a view to determin- 
ing what, if any, relief is possible to the 
small operators who do not own transpor- 
tation or storage facilities, and that the 
interstate transportation of gas by pipe 
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lines in interstate commerce be regulated. 
The report urged that Congress consider 
whether a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity should be required as a con- 
dition precedent to construction of a gas 
pipe line and that provision be made to 
establish a fair rate for gas delivered from 
a pipe line at the gate of a city, whether 
to a municipality or to a private corpora- 
tion. It was stated that in this industry it 
would be necessary for the regulating 
authority to have power to reach holding 
companies but that it appears difficult to 
apply the “commodities clause” to oil pipe 
lines because they are plant facilities in 
an integrated industry. 


Low Round-Trip Suburban Fares on 
New York Central 


Reduced-rate one-day round-trip excur- 
sion tickets will be available beginning 
March 15 to patrons of the New York 
Central for journeys in both directions be- 
tween New York City and suburban points. 
The new round-trip rates will average 
about one and one-half times the one-way 
fares, some examples being as follows: 
New York and Yonkers—one way 53 cents, 
round trip 75 cents; New York and Pough- 
keepsie—one way $2.63, round trip $3.65; 
New York and Mt. Vernon—48 cents and 
70 cents; New York and Brewster—$1.88 
and $2.60. This tariff will be in effect 
as far as Rhinecliff on the main line; 
to Pawling on the Harlem division, and 
Brewster on the Putnam division. These 
tickets will be sold at New York as well 
as at the suburban stations. 


North Western Exhibit at Century 
of Progress 


By contrasting the “Pioneer”, the first 
locomotive in the West, with one of its 
Class H locomotives, the Chicago & North 
Western will present a vivid picture of 
almost 100 years of development in west- 
ern railroading in its exhibit in the Travel 
and Transport building at the Century of 
Progress Exposition to be opened in Chi- 
cago on June 1. The exhibit, which is 
being built by Marshall Field & Co., will 
have the “Pioneer” as its focal point. 
Across the rear of the space, a full size 
reproduction of a “Class H” locomotive 
will be shown, with the “Pioneex” in front 
of the tender. At the south end of the 
booth, a large map of the railroad and 
connecting lines will show the territory 
served by this road. 

At the north end of the booth, adjacent 
to the “Pioneer” locomotive, a table of 
“firsts” will be listed, in which steps taken 
by the Chicago & North Western in de- 
veloping various types of railroad service 
will be set forth, including the statements 
that “the North Western was the first to 
operate trains by telegraph, to construct 
the first railway mail car, to operate the 
first sleeping car, to offer the first dining 
car service and to adopt the ‘safety first’ 
slogan.” 

The flooring of the exhibit will give 
the effect of railway tracks. There will 
be a booth in the front part of the exhibit 
from which to disseminate information to 
the public. Trains, including the Corn 
King Limited, the North Western Limited, 
the Rochester-Minnesota Special, the Col- 
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umbine, the Overland Limited, the Los 
Angeles Limited, the Portland Rose and 
the Victory, will be portrayed in a valance 
at the front of the exhibit. 


Ask Conciliation Board in Canada 


The two principal railways of Canada— 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
—have made application to the Minister 
of Labor at Ottawa for establishment of 
a board of conciliation to deal with a 
wage dispute with its employees. The 
application comes as a result of a notifica- 
tion which was given by these companies 
to their locomotive men, trainmen and 
telegraphers of a proposed reduction of 
wages effective March 3, to which reduc- 
tion the unions’ representatives refused to 
assent. 

The proposed wage reduction is at the 
rate of 20 per cent below the basic rates 
of pay, specified in agreements with these 
classes, which were in effect prior to De- 
cember 31, 1931. This would mean, in 
actuality, another 10 per cent, in addition 
to the 10 per cent deduction which has 
been in effect during the past year. 

The application was signed by S. J. 
Hungerford, acting president of the Cana- 
dian National, and Grant Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific. The appli- 
cation refers to conferences which were 
held between representatives of the rail- 
ways and employees concerned, and the 
statement is made that all efforts to obtain 
a satisfactory settlement have failed. 

The Canadian Industrial Disputes Act 
provides in such a case for the appointment 
of a conciliation board composed of three, 
one representing the employees, another 
the companies, and the third would be 
chairman. 


Congress Called in Special Session 


Although President Roosevelt acted 
promptly to call the Seventy-Third Con- 
gress into special session beginning on 
March 9 to deal with the banking crisis, 
it is understood that consideration of the 
legislation proposed to make the “new 
deal” applicable to the problems of trans- 
portation will have to wait until the emer- 
gency financial legislation and perhaps one 
or two other subjects are disposed of, and 
that a recess of two or three weeks may 
be taken before Congress is called on to 
consider a program of general legislation. 

All bills introduced during the Seventy- 
second Congress and not acted upon ex- 
pired with the adjournment on March 4, 
but many will be reintroduced and some 
new ones are expected. Chairman Ray- 
burn, of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, is hoping to 
bring about passage of his Section 15a 
and holding company bills, which were 
reported by the committee last year, with- 
out further hearings. He also hopes to 
pass some kind of a bill for the regulation 
of highway transportation, which would 
probably require hearings. 

Representative Rayburn, being a Demo- 
crat, will remain as chairman of the House 
committee in the new Congress, but Sena- 
tor Couzens’ chairmanship of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, which 
he has used principally to block legislation 
for the regulation of motor transportation, 
expired on March 4. It now appears that 
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his Democratic successor will be Senator 
C. C. Dill, of Washington. Senator Smith, 
of South Carolina, who was chairman of 
the committee the last time the Democrats 
had a majority in the Senate and who was 
still its ranking Democratic member, pre- 
ferred to become chairman of the com- 
mittee on agriculture, and Senator Pittman, 
of Nevada, who was next in line, was 
chosen president pro tem. of the Senate, 
which left Senator Dill as the ranking 
member. 

Great interest is being displayed in the 
orders that President Roosevelt is expected 
to issue under his new authority to re- 
organize government agencies, as they may 
affect the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It has been understood for some 
time that he was planning to reorganize 
the commission with a view to concen- 
trating in it such regulation of all forms 
of transportation as may be eventually 
provided for by new legislation, and it 
has been understood that Walker D. Hines, 
former director general of railroads, has 
been working on details of the plan. 
Rumors have also been current that the 
plan also contemplated making the com- 
mission in some form a part of the De- 
partment of Commerce instead of an inde- 
pendent body. 

The independent offices appropriation 
bill, which includes the appropriation of 
$7,137,639 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year 1934 and 
which also includes the appropriations for 
most of the independent organizations 
which would be most affected by a re- 
organization plan, was not signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover on March 4, although it had 
been passed by both houses of Congress, 
and therefore remains for reconsideration 
by the new Congress. President Hoover 
explained h‘s refusal to sign the bill in a 
statement protesting because Congress had 
exceeded his budget recommendations in 
passing the appropriation bills generally, 
of which this is one of the largest, but it 
has been suggested that there may have 
been also the further design of holding 
up these appropriations until the reorgani- 
zation plan is perfected. 


Work Loan to C. P. R. Questioned 


A lively debate developed in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa last week when 
the government introduced a bill asking 
for the extension for another year of its 
extraordinary powers to deal with the 
unemployment problem. The only differ- 
ence in this year’s legislation is that so 
far as direct relief is concerned a limit of 
$20,000,000 is imposed on the amount that 
may be paid out of the federal treasury. 

Trouble arose during the debate when 
Liberals raised the question as to the 
money loaned by the government to enable 
the Canadian Pacific to reopen its shops 
last year. The amount was approxmately 
$1,500,000 and no interest was to be char- 
ged, the condition imposed by the govern- 
ment being that no dividend was to be 
paid by the company on the common 
stock until the loan was repaid. The 
Liberal leader, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, took exception to advances to private 
corporations out of the public treasury, 
while Premier R. B. Bennett declared that 
the money did not really go to the rail- 
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way company but rather to provide work, 

Hon. Robert J. Manion, Minister of 
Railways, later in the discussion stated 
that it did not make much difference what 
form the help took. If the advance had 
not been made to the C. P. R. about as 
much public money would have been spent 
in relief to the unemployed of that road. 
Premier Bennett resented the the sugges- 
tion that more sympathy was being shown 
to private corporations than to individuals, 


quipment and 
Supplies 





PASSENGER CARS 


THe Missourt-KaNnsAs-TEXAS has or- 
dered four lounge cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 25. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Erte is expected to enter the mar- 
ket for 30,000 tons: of rails. 


Tue Missouri PAciric is inquiring for 
125 tons of structural steel for bridge re- 
pair work at St. Louis, Mo. 


SIGNALING 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
This company has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
substitute automatic cab signals for the 
automatic train control required by the 
commission’s orders on its line between 
East Buffalo, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa 


Construction 





Montour.—Contracts for grading in 
connection with the construction of this 
company’s 13-mile line between Negley, 
Ohio, and Smith’s Ferry, Pa., have been 
awarded to the following companies: Riley 
& Quinn, Youngstown, Ohio, 72,000 cu. 
yd.; the Hine-McKinley Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 90,000 cu. yd.; and James S. 
Rinehart, Liverpool, Ohio, 35,000 cu. yd. 
A contract for the construction of a 1000- 
ft. single-track tunnel near Smith’s Ferry 
has been awarded to the Booth & Flinn 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—This company 
has given a contract to the Raisler Sprin- 
kler Company for installing an automatic 
dry pipe sprinkler system in the new St. 
John’s Park freight terminal, now under 
construction between West and Washington 
streets from Clarkson to Charlton streets, 
New York City. A contract has also been 
given to the Walsh Construction Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., for grading work, 
culverts, etc., in connection with the first 
ward branch connection on Syracuse junc- 
tion branch, Hiawatha Boulevard, tw° 
miles north of Syracuse station. 
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Supply Trade 





At a special meeting on March 7, of the 
board of directors of the Columbia Nut 
& Bolt Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Howard P. Cook was elected 
president and treasurer, and J. L. At- 
water, vice-president and secretary. 


Lucien Q. Moffitt, Inc., People’s Bank 
building, Akron, Ohio, has been appointed 
exclusive distributor by the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron, for its 
cutless rubber bearings in the United States 
and Canada. Lucien Q. Moffitt, who has 
been manager of the cutless rubber bear- 
ing department of the Goodrich Rubber 
Company since this new bearing was 
placed on the market several years ago, 
heads the new distributor company. With 
him are associated the same engineering 
and sales personnel which handled these 
bearings in the Goodrich office. 


H. B. Crantford, in charge of railroad 
sales for the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned to go 
with Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
Edison Storage Battery division. Mr. 
Crantford will act as special railroad rep- 
resentative of the division, with headquar- 
ters at the general offices of the company, 
West Orange, N. J. Mr. Crantford, prior 
to 1919, was employed in various railroad 
services, resigning from the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific in 1919 to go 
to the Electric Storage Battery Company 
as salesman in the Chicago territory. He 
was, successively, manager of railway sig- 
nal sales, assistant manager of the railway 
division and since August, 1931, in charge 
of the railway division of that company. 


C. Marshall Taylor has been appointed 
manager of the new products division of 
the G. M. Basford Company, New York 
advertising agency. For the last six years, 
Mr. Taylor was vice-president and general 
manager of Curtin-Howe Corporation, tim- 
ber preservation engineers. Among his 
connections before that were the Sharples 
Solvents, the Reading Company, the Inter- 





C. Marshall Taylor 


national Creosoting Construction Company 
and the Charles E. Hires Company. The 
G. M. Basford Company since the incep- 
tion of its new products division has done 
Pioneering work in getting industrial ad- 
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vertisers to appreciate the value of adding 
new articles to their lines, particularly un- 
der present economic conditions. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 


The annual report of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company for 1932 shows a loss of 
$4,253,261, as compared with a loss of 
$3,363,206 in 1931. The company had an 
“operating gain” for the year of $1,544,071, 
which, however, was converted into a “net 
loss surplus” because of items aggregating 
$5,797,332 and including a non-operating 
loss of $240,872, depreciation of $1,314,075, 
bond interest of $1,609,162, inventory ad- 
justments of $662,121, general taxes of 
$733,094, additional reserves for bad and 
doubtful accounts of $271,092, service re- 
tirements of $181,193, group insurance of 
$52,396 and repairs and maintenance of 
$670,254. Current assets totaled $8,453,112 
and current liabilities $2,300,154. The com- 
parative consolidated income account for 
the years ending December 31, 1932 and 
1931 are as follows: 

1932 1931 
Total deficit after deduct- 
ing operating expenses 
(including ordinary re- 


pairs and maintenance 
and general taxes) and 


selling, administrative 
and general expenses. .$1,495,661* $576,044* 
Interest and other miscel- 
laneous income........ 252,917 339,587 
$1,242,744*  $236,457* 
Interest on bonds and 
RENN fates ecu ss 1,611,369 1,626,530 





; $2,.854,113* $1,862,987* 
Provision for depreciation 
of plants and exhaustion 


fl eee 1,387,148 1,473,721 





$4,241,261* $3.336,708* 
Federal income taxes of 
NT SIG Go sckcekens 


12,000 26,498 





Net loss for year........ $4,253,261* $3.363,206* 





OBITUARY 


William A. Rossell, assistant north- 
eastern district manager of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
at New York, died suddenly on March 8 
at his home in Summit, N. J. 


Darr W. Anderson, superintendent of 
the French plant at Latrobe, Pa., of the 
Railway Steel Spring Company, died on 
February 28 in the Latrobe Hospital. He 
was born 65 years ago at Fredericksburg, 
Ohio, and had been in the service of manu- 
facturers of springs for 42 years having 
commenced with the A. W. French Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, in 1890. After the ab- 
sorption of that company by the Railway 
Steel Spring Company, Mr. Anderson was 
transferred to the latter company’s Oswego, 
N. Y., plant as superintendent. He then 
served for three years in Philadelphia, 
Pa., returning to Pittsburgh in 1912 as 
superintendent of the French plant. In 
1924, he supervised the removal of the 
plant to Latrobe. 


Frank LaBaron M. Talbot, head of 
the contracting firm of F. M. Talbot Com- 
pany, New York, died of pneumonia on 
March 6 in the Mountainside Hospital, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. Mr. Talbot was born 71 
years ago at Lubec, Me. After serving 
with Arthur McMullin & Company and 
later as president of Flikwir & Busch, rail- 
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road contractors, he organized, about 20 
years ago, the above-named firm, The 
railway construction work for which this 
company received contracts included build- 
ing a section of the Tunkhannock viaduct, 
the Martins Creek viaduct and track ele- 
vation through Orange, N. J., and vicinity 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and the Delaware river bridge at Yardley, 
Pa., of the Reading Company. 


Financial 





Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $6,555,000 of general mortgage 
bonds of 1887 to be held in its treasury. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha to issue $45,186,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series A, to be 
sold to the Chicago & North Western at 
par and the proceeds used to cancel an in- 
debtedness of that amount to the latter 
company which, in turn, is authorized to 
assume liability for these bonds and to 


pledge them as collateral security for 
notes. 
Cnricaco& Nortu WEstTERN.—Debentures. 


To meet the maturity, on May 1, of $6,- 
355,000 of its 5 per cent sinking fund de- 
bentures this company asks holders to ac- 
cept 50 per cent in cash and 50 per cent 
in 5 per cent general mortgage bonds. The 
funds for the cash payment are to be made 
available by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation provided holders agree to the 
plan. Holders who present their debentures 
for stamping under the plan _ before 
March 31 will receive 10 per cent in cash as 
an advance payment. 


Cuicaco, St. Paur, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaHaA.—A bandonment. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon a branch extending 
from Coburn, Nebr., to Wynot, 45.4 miles. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
Omana, — Abandonment, — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied without 
prejudice the application of this company 
to abandon a line extending from Madelia, 
Minn., to Fairmont, 28.4 miles. In its re- 
port on this application the commission 
said: “In connection with the acknowledged 
effect of highway competition on the branch 
line traffic, the interveners developed the 
fact of a growing sentiment in southern 
Minnesota against truck patronage. There 
is also testimony to the effect that legisla- 
tion to restrain unfair truck competition 
probably will be enacted by the state legis- 
lature at its next session.” Under such 


circumstances the Commission believed 


that the line should be kept in operation 
for another year to “afford the people of 
the territory ample opportunity to demon- 


strate what support of the branch may be 
expected in the future.” 


Erir.—Bonds.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to extend from March 1, 1933, to 
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March 1, 1938, the date of maturity of 
$4,616,000 of New York & Erie 3rd mort- 
gage extended 414 per cent bonds. Drexel 
& Company of Philadelphia have arranged 
to underwrite the extension at a commis- 
sion of 6 per cent, from which commission 
the underwriters will pay to the holder of 
each $1000 bond, $53.66, leaving a net com- 
mission of 1.634 per cent and making the 
annual cost to the railroad 5.902 per cent. 


GALVESTON, Houston & HENDERSON.— 
Rk. F. C. Loan—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved 
a loan of $1,061,000 to this company from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
pay at maturity on April 1 one-half the 
principal of its first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds now outstanding. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $1,500,000 of west- 
ern lines first mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
to be pledged with the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration as collateral security for a loan 
of $1,000,000. 


Missourrt Paciric.—Notes.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
the International-Great Northern to issue 
$864,310 of promissory notes to be deliv- 
ered to the Missouri Pacific in satisfaction 
of indebtedness. 


Missourr Paciric—N. O., T. & M. 
Notes——The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico to issue $7,456,726 of 
promissory notes to be delivered to the 
Missouri Pacific in payment of advances. 


MONONGAHELA.—.4 cquisit‘on.—T his com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
control by purchase of the Monongahela & 
Ohio River, the Scotts Run, and the In- 
diana Creek & Northern, which it now 
controls by stock ownership and which it 
operates. 


New York CENtTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Michigan 
Central to abandon the Barron Lake branch 
extending from Howard township to Niles 
township, Mich., 5.4 miles. 


New York Centra..—R. F. C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
of $7,000,000 to pay that amount of Boston 
& Albany improvement bonds of 1908 due 
May 1. The Boston & Albany has also 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $7,000,000 
of refunding 6 per cent bonds, to be 
guaranteed by the New York Central and 
to be pledged as collateral for the loan. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis. - 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $3,041,000 of refunding mortgage 414 
per cent series C bonds to reimburse its 
treasury for capital expenditures, the bonds 
to be pledged and repledged as collateral 
security for loans from the Railroad Credit 
Corporation. 


St. Louis & Troy.—Acquisition and 
Operation—The Interstate Commerce 
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Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire and operate a 5.2-mile line ex- 
tending from Troy, Mo., to Moscow, this 
line being a segment of the St. Louis & 
Hannibal, the abandonment of which has 
been authorized. The Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy has been authorized to con- 
struct a connection with the St. Louis & 
Troy at a point near Moscow. The new 
company is also authorized to issue a 
promissory note for $30,000 and 200 shares 
of capital stock without par value, the 
note and 100 shares to be issued in payment 
for the line which is acquired, and the re- 
maining shares to be sold at not less than 
$100 each and the proceeds used for re- 
habilitation and purchase of equipment. 


St. Louts-San Francisco—R. F. C. 
Loan.—The receivers have informed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
have been advised by their counsel that 
they cannot legally comply with the con- 
dition attached by the commission to its 
recent order approving a loan of $3,000,000 
to the receivers from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that the receiver 
should secure by receivers’ certificates loans 
made to the railway company by the cor- 
poration prior to the appointment of the 
receivers. They have requested the com- 
mission to reconsider its action and grant 
approval of the loan application as re- 
quested. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
and the Texas & New Orleans to abandon 
a connection between their Napoleonville, 
La., branch and the LaFourche branch of 
the Texas & Pacific, 1.2 miles; and the 
abandonment by the T. & N. O. of opera- 
tion under trackage rights over the T. & P. 
to two sugar refineries, 1.1 miles. 

Abandonment.— The Commission has 
authorized the Houston & Texas Central 
and the Texas & New Orleans to abandon 
a branch extending from Nelleva Junction, 
Tex., to Mexia Junction, 94.1 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Preliminary Report. 
—The preliminary report of the Southern 
Pacific Lines shows net deficit after in- 
terest and other charges of $5,779,631, a 
net difference of $12,918,033 less than last 
year’s total of net income. Selected items 
from the Income Statement follow: 


Increase or 
1932 Decrease 
Railway operating reve- 

eee $142,597,140 —$56,045,035 
Maintenance of way 16,916,666 —7,744,528 
Maintenance of equip- 

ME Secrctecoss 26,470,616 —7,708,986 
Transportation 54,688,881 —18,380,717 

Total operating ex- 
J Fees 115,202,961 —36,505,587 
Net revenue from op- 

CE bcentcees 27,394,179 —19,539,448 
Railway tax accruals 14,768,413 —2,288,422 
Equipment and joint 

facility rents—net 6,963,650 —887,340 

Net railway operating 

CE. divetndcas 5,606,157 —16,358,298 

Non-operating income 20,635,954 +3,346,548 
Gross income........ 26,239,760 —13,036,977 
Rent for leased roads 

and misc. rents... 850,779 —25,992 

Interest on funded 
eee 29,708,351 —188,085 

Total deductions from 
gross income..... 32,019,391 —118,974 


are 5,779,631 +12,918,003 
VicksspurG Bripce & TERMINAL.—Pro- 
posed Operation—This company which 


owns a combination highway and railway 
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bridge across the Mississippi river at 
Vicksburg, Miss., has been denied permis- 
sion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to operate a railroad between Vicks- 
burg, Miss.,.and Delta, Las 


Waco, BEAUMONT, TrINIty & SABINE— 
R. F. C. Loan.—The receiver has applied 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan of $200,000 to pay short term 
notes, vouchers, taxes, wages, etc. He 
had originally applied for a loan of $8. 
983,000 which was not approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has modified 
a previous order, which authorized this 
company to issue $4,000,000 of general and 
refunding mortgage bonds, series B, so as 
to authorize the pledge of $2,000,000 of 
these bonds and the company’s equity in the 
remainder as collateral security for notes 
issued to the Railroad Credit Corporation. 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—Capital, 3 per cent, 
semi-annually, payable April 1 io holders of 
record March 8. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Preferred, 
2% per cent, semi-annually; common, 2' per 
cent, semi-annually, both payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 8. 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


S. D. Wheeler, vice-president in charge 
of the accounting department of the Litch- 
field & Madison, has had his headquarters 
moved from St. Louis, Mo., to Edwards- 
ville, Ill. 





G. W. Webster, vice-president of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been elected also secretary suc- 
ceeding C. S. Pope, resigned. 


The jurisdiction of Charles E. Smith, 
vice-president in charge of purchasing of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and associated companies, has been ex- 
tended to include also the supervision of 
operations of the New England Trans- 
portation Company and the County Trans- 
portation Company, highway subsidiaries 
of the New Haven. 


Carl S. Klumpp, who has been ap- 
pointed president and general manager of 
the Hudson & Manhattan, was born at 
Union City, Ind., in 1884. After attend- 
ing high school Mr. Klumpp studied er- 
gineering and later commenced his rail- 
road career in the maintenance of way de- 
partment of the New York Central. He 
also served in the maintenance of way de- 
partments of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, and the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Lines. In 1907, he 
became associated with the Hudson & 
Manhattan, serving in the track and signal 
construction department. From 1909 to 
date he has served successively as asslS- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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PROFITABLE OPERATION 


“In the six years from 1927 to 1932, inclusive, installatign of new 


locomotives on Class 1 roads amounted to less than 2,900 units. This 
is a renewal rate of about 1% on the total of 52,000 locomotives 
owned by railroads, and if continued it would take 100 years for the 
carriers to replace their locomotive equipment with modern power. 

The inadequacy of such a renewal policy can be visualized when 
it is realized that modern locomotives show operating economies 
ranging from 20% to 35% in actual comparative results with engines 
only 10 years old. Yet 83% of the locomotives on Class 1 roads 
today are more than 10 years old and nearly 53% are more than 


20 years old.” 


— Wall Street Journal, 
February 24, 1933 


NEW POWER IS SORELY NEEDED 
TO IMPROVE RAILROAD EARNINGS 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE 
LIMA 


, INCORPORATED 
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tant to general superintendent, superin- 
tendent of way and structures, superin- 
tendent of operation, general superintendent 
and for the past several years as general 
manager. 


Frank L. Burckhalter, general mana- 
ger of the Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, 


has been elected vice-president of the- 


Southern Pacific Company, with headquar- 
ters as before at San Francisco, Cal. In 
his new position, which is a newly-created 
one, Mr. Burckhalter will have such duties 
and responsibilities as may be assigned to 
him from time to time by the president 
of the company. Mr. Burckhalter was born 
at Truckee, Cal., in 1879, and graduated 
from the University of California in 1900. 
Shortly thereafter he entered railway serv- 
ice as a rodman in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific and later 
served until February, 1902, as a levelman 
and computor on location survey parties, 





F. L. Burckhalter 


then being appointed successively assistant 
engineer, construction foreman and road- 
master. From March, 1906, to November, 
1911, he served as division engineer at 
Bakersfield, Cal., and at Los Angeles, then 
being promoted to district engineer at 
Portland, Ore. On March 1, 1914, Mr. 
Burckhalter was transferred to the oper- 
ating department as superintendent of the 
Portland division, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore. He was promoted to as- 
sistant general manager, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, on September 1, 1918, 
being further promoted to first assistant 
general manager with the same headquar- 
ters, on June 1, 1925. On January 1, 1929, 
Mr. Burckhalter was advanced to general 
manager of the Pacific Lines of the 
Southern Pacific, which position he con- 
tinued to hold until his recent election as 
vice-president. 


Lynne L. White, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected also to 
the newly-created position of vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. White was born on July 2, 1889, 
at Kenwood Park, Iowa, and obtained his 
first railroad experience at the age of 15 
years as a file clerk in the passenger de- 
partment of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. After 
attending a business college for a time 
during 1905 and 1906 he returned to the 
Rock Island in April, 1906, as a stenog- 
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rapher and clerk in the office of the division 
passenger agent at Cedar Rapids. From 
1907 to 1918, Mr. White served as a 
stenographer, clerk, timekeeper, secretary 
and chief clerk and chief dispatcher at 





Lynne L. White 


various points on the Rock Island. For a 
short time he also served as a stenographer 
and trainmaster’s clerk on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco at Enid, Okla. In February, 
1918, he became chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of the’Erie at Chicago, and 
then served successively on this road as 
chief clerk to the general agent at Chicago, 
chief clerk to the general manager at 
Chicago and trainmaster at Hammond, 
Ind. In June, 1922, Mr. White was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Chicago 
division, and in April, 1928, he was trans- 
ferred to the Marion division at Hunting- 
ton, Ind., being promoted to assistant 
general manager of the Western district 
with headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, 
in June, 1929. He was further advanced 
to assistant to the president on September 
16, 1929, which position he continues to 
hold together with that of vice-president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Edmund T. Lukens, real estate and tax 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, retired from active service on 
March 1. Mr. Lukens will continue for 
the present with the real estate department 
in an advisory capacity, with the title 
real estate and tax agent, retired. 


H. D. Heuer, assistant secretary of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
has been promoted to secretary and auditor, 
to succeed C. A. Vinnedge, who has 
retired. E. J. Coady, assistant to the 
auditor, has been appointed treasurer, pay- 
master and assistant secretary and his 
former position has been abolished. V. F. 
Steinberg, treasurer, has been appointed 
assistant paymaster. 


W. Newcome, general attorney of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
and assistant Minnesota attorney for the 
Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. has been ap- 
pointed Minnesota attorney for the North 
Western, in addition to his duties as gen- 
eral attorney for the Omaha. Mr. New- 
come succeeds W. T. Faricy, whose ap- 
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pointment as general solicitor of the Chi. 
cago & North Western System was noted 
in the Railway Age of March 4. 


W. H. Wilson, comptroller of the Nor. 
folk & Western, retired from active service 
on February 28, and J. C. Cooke, genera| 
auditor has been appointed the succeed 
Mr. Wilson as comptroller. W. A. Gib. 
bons, auditor of freight receipts, has been 
appointed auditor of revenues, and R, F, 
Moore, auditor of passenger receipts, has 
been appointed assistant to auditor of rey- 
enues. These officers will have headquar- 
ters at Roanoke, Va., as before. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on February 1, 1863, and received his 
education in the public schools of that city 
and at Pierce Business College. He began 
his business career as a bookkeeper for a 
private concern at that point. He entered 
the service of the Norfolk & Western as 
a clerk on June 20, 1883, and in April, 





W. H. Wilson 


1902, he was appointed to chief clerk to 
comptroller. Five years later he was ad- 
vanced to auditor of disbursements. Mr. 
Wilson served in that capacity until March, 
1920, when he was promoted to assistant 
comptroller. On January 1, 1924, he was 





J. C. Cooke 


appointed comptroller, the position he held 
until his retirement. 

Mr. Cooke was born on November 24, 
1867, in Gloucester County, Va., and was 
educated at Gloucester Academy. He be- 
gan his railroad career as a clerk in the 
office of the superintendent of car service 


Continued on next left-hand pase 
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of the Philadelphia & Reading in Novem- 
ber, 1888. On June 24, 1890, he entered 
the service of the N. & W. at Roanoke, 
Va., as a clerk. Nine years later he was 
promoted to assistant clerk in charge of 
the waybill bureau. In April, 1907, he was 





W. A. Gibbons 


again promoted, this time as clerk in charge 
of the waybill bureau. Mr. Cooke was 
made chief clerk to the auditor of receipts 
on January 12, 1911. He was advanced to 
auditor of freight receipts on May 1, 1924, 
and general auditor on July 1, 1930, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 

Mr. Gibbons was born on October 16, 
1868, in Rockingham County, Va. He was 
educated at Oak Hill Academy in Rocking- 
ham County and Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va. He entered the service of 
the Norfolk & Western on April 23, 1888, 
as clerk in the office of the auditor at Ro- 
anoke, Va. In July 1890, he was promoted 
to clerk in charge of the station accounts 
bureau, which position he held until May 1, 
1924, when he was advanced to auditor of 
station accounts. On July 1, 1930, he was 
appointed auditor of freight receipts, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


OPERATING 


A. A. Freiberger, assistant superin- 
tendent on the Chicago Great Western, 
with headquarters at Stockton, IIl., has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Illinois-Iowa division, with headquarters at 
Oelwein, Iowa, to succeed S. V. Rowland, 
who has retired. 


E. C. Manson, superintendent of the 
Idaho division of the Oregon Short Line, 
with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, has 
had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the Utah division, and now has jurisdiction 
over all the lines of this company. R. 
A. Pierce, superintendent of the Utah 
division, with headquarters also at Poca- 
tello, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant superintendent 
with the same headquarters. 


Armand T. Mercier, vice-president and 
general™manager of the Pacific Electric 
(a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific), 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
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has been appointed general manager of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco Cal., succeeding 
Frank L. Burckhalter, who has been 
elected vice-president of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company. Mr. Mercier has been con- 
nected with the Southern Pacific and _ its 
subsidiaries, the San Diego & Arizona and 
the Pacific Electric, for 29 years. He was 
born on December 11, 1881, at New 
Orleans, La., and graduated from Rugby 
Academy and Tulane University, complet- 
ing a course in civil engineering at the 
latter school in 1903. He entered railway 
service in January, 1904, as a transitman 
and clerk to a roadmaster on the Southern 
Pacific at Los Angeles. During the fol- 
lowing 13 years Mr. Mercier was advanced 
successively through the positions of as- 
sistant gang foreman at Los Angeles, as- 
sistant engineer in charge of reconstruction 
work on the Colorado river, general fore- 
man and engineer of bridges and buildings 
in charge of steel bridge construction, en- 
gineer and general foreman in charge of 
terminal construction work at San Pedro, 





Armand T. Mercier 


Cal., and Los Angeles, assistant division 
engineer of the Los Angeles division, as- 
sistant district engineer of the Southern 
district, and division engineer of the San 
Joaquin and the Los Angeles divisions. In 
February, 1917, he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Shasta division at 
Dunsmuir, Cal., then being promoted to 
superintendent -of the Portland division at 
Portland, Ore., in September, 1918. In 
November, 1921, he became general man- 
ager of the San Diego & Arizona, with 
headquarters at San Diego, Cal., and in 
April, 1927, he was elected also president 
of that road. On July 3, 1929, he was 
elected vice-president and general manager 
of the Pacific Electric, which position he 
continued to hold until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


M. H. Doughty, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer of maintenance of way, 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
with headquarters at Hoboken, N. J., was 
born on September 3, 1877, at Maxville 
Prairie, Wis., and received his higher edu- 
cation in the State College of South 
Dakota, from which he was graduated in 
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1900, with the degree of B.S. in Engi- 
neering. During 1901 and the early part 
of 1902, he continued his studies in civil 
engineering at the University of Minnesota, 
and then, on March 1 of the latter year, 
he accepted a position on the Lackawanna 





M. H. Doughty 


as a transit man in the engineering depart- 
ment. From 1902 to 1909, Mr. Doughty 
held various positions in the engineering 
department, and in 1910 he was appointed 
assistant to the chief engineer. In 1912 he 
was appointed general manager of the 
Moore Timber Company, Panama City, 
Fla., a company owned and operated by the 
Lackawanna, and in 1914 returned to the 
parent company to become again assistant 
to the chief engineer, in charge of valua- 
tion and other matters as assigned. In 
1917 he was appointed division engineer at 
Hoboken, the position he was holding at 
the time of his recent promotion to engi- 
neer of maintenance of way. 


Daniel Hillman, who has been ap- 
pointed district engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., was born at Bothwell, Ont., on No- 
vember 6, 1877. Mr. Hillman entered rail- 
road service in October, 1901, with the 
C. P.R., and served successively as chain- 
man, rodman, topographer, levelman and 
transitman. From 1905 to 1912 Mr. Hill- 





Daniel Hillman 


man served as assistant engineer. In 1913, 
he was appointed division engineer, survey 
and construction in eastern Canada. After 
military service in the World War from 


Continued on next left-hand past 
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WOULD YOU SPEND 





HARBISON- WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 














THERE’S MORE 
TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN 
JUST BRICK 





You accept locomotive arches as a matter 
of course; as a fundamental in locomo- 


tive design. 


But the Arch can only give you the full 
economy when each course and each arch 


brick is in place. 


Paring down the arch in an effort to save 
$1.00 costs you $10.00 for the extra fuel 
wasted by the shortened arch. 


These proportions have been established 
by repeated tests on various types of 


motive power. 
So against any “saving” in arch brick 


expense by cutting down the arch, mark 
up $10.00 on the loss side of the ledger. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > . : 
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1915 to 1919 Mr. Hillman returned in De- 
cember, 1919, to the C. P. R. as district en- 
gineer of construction and in 1923 he be- 
came engineer of construction, the position 
he held until his recent appointment as 
district engineer, Quebec district. 


M. H. Brown, Jr., division engineer 
of the Idaho division of the Oregon Short 
Line, with headquarters at Pocatello, 
Idaho, has had his jurisdiction extended to 
include the Utah division, and now has 
supervision over all the lines of this com- 
pany. The position of division engineer of 
the Utah division, which has been held by 
E. E. Moberly, with headquarters also 
at Pocatello, has been abolished. 


OBITUARY 


C. I. Luque, general superintendent of 
transportation, Mexican Railway, Mexico 
City, died March 8 after a long illness. 


N. H. Young, who retired on January 
1, 1929, as superintendent of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) terminal of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, died at St. Louis, on 
March 1. 


William H. Malcolm, office assistant 
tu the publicity manager, New York Cen- 
tral Lines, died of pneumonia at his home 
in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on March 3. He 
was born at White Plains, N. Y., on March 
26, 1897, and had been with the New York 
Central since December 1, 1913, except for 
a period of seven month’ military service 
during the World War. After working in 
several departments of the railroad he was 
appointed chief clerk in the publicity bu- 
reau, June 1, 1919, and in 1928 he was 
made office assistant. 


Homer A. Empie, purchasing agent of 
the Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters 
at Albany, N. Y., died on February 20. 
Mr. Empie was born on May 1, 1877, at 
Breakabeen, N. Y. He entered railroad 
service on November 1, 1899, with the 
Delaware & Hudson, as agent and teleg- 
rapher. Between the years of 1905 and 
1908 he served as agent at Delanson, 
Cobleskill, and Oneonta, N. Y. On Janu- 
ary 11, 1912, he was appointed division 
agent of the Saratoga and Champlain divi- 
sions, and in 1914, he was transferred to a 
similar position on the Susquehanna divi- 
sion. On February 1, 1916, he was ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster of the same 
division, and in October of that year was 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Saratoga division. Between the years 1916 
and 1917 he held the positions of chief of 
bureau of car utilization, chief clerk to 
general manager, and general fuel. agent, 
with headquarters at Albany, N. Y. On 
October 1, 1928, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Champlain division, and in 
February, 1930, he was appointed purchas- 
ing agent, the position held until his death. 


Henry W. Forward, consulting traffic 
officer of the Erie at Chicago, who retired 
from active service in 1931 as freight 
traffic manager of the lines of the Erie 
west of Buffalo, N. Y. and Salamanca, died 
on March 4 in St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago, of pneumonia. Mr. Forward was 
born at Somerset, Pa., on August 8, 1859, 


RAILWAY AGE 


and entered railway service at the age of 
16 as an office boy on the Atlantic & Great 
Western (now part of the Erie), later 
serving as chief clerk in the general freight 
office of the New York, Pennsylvania & 





Henry W. Forward 


Ohio (now also part of the Erie) at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and as division freight 
agent on the Chicago & Erie at Chicago. 
He was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent of the Erie at Chicago in 
1896, and in 1908 he was further promoted 
to general freight agent. In 1927 he was 
appointed assistant freight traffic manager 
at Chicago, and in the following year he 
became freight traffic, manager, which 
position he was holding at the time of his 
appointment as consulting traffic officer in 


1931. 


Harry T. Bentley, who retired as gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power of 
the Chicago & North Western on Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, died of pneumonia on 
March 1 at his home in Oak Park, IIl., a 
suburb of Chicago. Mr. Bentley was born 
in London, England, on June 4, 1862, and 
attended Dulwich College. He entered 
railway service at the age of 15 as a 
machinist apprentice on the London & 
North Western (now part of the London, 
Midland & Scottish), and in 1887 he was 
promoted to foreman of the enginehouse at 
Chester, England. In 1892, Mr. Bentley 





Harry T. Bentley 


came to the United States and entered the 
service of the Chicago & North Western 
as a machinist in the Chicago shops. Soon 
he was promoted to foreman in the shops 
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at Boone, Iowa, being transferred to Belle 
Plaine, Iowa, in 1895. In 1898, he was 
advanced to general foreman in the shops 
at Clinton, Iowa, being later in the same 
year appointed master mechanic of the 
Madison division. He was transferred to 
the Iowa division on December 30, 1899, 
where he remained until August 31, 1902, 
when he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power and machinery, 
with headquarters at Chicago. On Octo- 
ber 31, 1913, Mr. Bentley was advanced to 
superintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery at Chicago, becoming general 
superintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery on May 1, 1922. During the war 
Mr. Bentley served as assistant director of 
transportation of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, in charge of mechani- 
cal matters. Mr. Bentley was a past 
president of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association, of the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association, and of 
the Western Railway Club. He was chair- 
man of the committee on Locomotive De- 
sign and Construction, Mechanical division, 
American Railway Association, from 1923 
to 1927. 


Louis C. Winship, electrical engineer 
of the Boston & Maine, with headquarters 
at North Billerica, Mass., died of heart 
disease in Cambridge, Mass., on March 2. 





Louis C. Winship 


He was educated at Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn., (PH.B. 1902) and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. (S.B. 1905). During 1905-06 Mr. 
Winship was engaged as engineering ap- 
prentice at Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, serving part of 
this time in the railway engineering di- 
vision. Mr. Winship entered railroad 
service in 1907, engaging in electric loco- 
motive testing with the Pennsylvania, and 
in installation of electrical operation, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. From 1909 to 1910, he was en- 
-aged in operation of electrical zone, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and in 1911, 
he became electrical superintendent in 
charge of electrical operation of Hoosac 
tunnel with the Boston & Maine. From 


1914 to 1927 he was supervisor power ° 


plants, and in 1927 he was appointed elec- 
trical engineer, the position he held until 
his death. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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More power men, who are so accustomed to having superheater 
units give years of service, with little attention, overlook the effect of 
the steadily increasing severity of operating conditions on the super- 
heater units, and the need for renewal of equipment. 
Twenty years ago superheater units were subjected to less severe con- 
ditions, compared with present operating conditions. Then, for exam- 
ple, fireboxes ran from 8 to 12 years before requiring renewal, and the 
superheater units generally outlived the fireboxes. Today locomotives 
equipped with stokers, handling longer trains, running up mileage in 
much shorter time, require firebox renewals in half that time. 
Obviously the duty of superheater units is far more severe—their 
normal life has been reduced proportionately as have fireboxes and 
other boiler parts. It should be realized, therefore, that if fireboxes 
are renewed oftener—if locomotives are practically rebuilt in about 
half the time—that superheater units need correspondingly more at- 
tention. At general shoppings it is important that superheater units 
be completely overhauled. Then is the time to have all of them recon- 
ity, ditioned—renewed for full capacity and full efficiency—which can be 
Sa- done only—and inexpensively—by the Elesco unit remanufacturing 
“i service. It is not enough to repair them—there is too much at stake. 
ap- 
& 
of 
di- 
od THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
— 
and Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 
ew 
a 60 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 
en- NEW YORK CHICAGO 
aL. Let us send you full particulars on the safe, 
: A-771 effective way of reconditioning superheater 
= units — the Elesco unit remanufacturing 
sac CANADA: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal Service. 
rom 
wer * 
lec- 


ntil 
Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers « American Throttles 
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A Prominent Industrialist 
Once Said— 









“If there is a machine that can effect a 
given saving in any operation, you are 
paying a tax equal to the amount of that 
saving all the while you delay installing 
that machine.”’ 





T is a matter of record that industrial and public utility 
plants often replace apparently new machines long 
before the luster of the paint is tarnished. Why? Simply 
because they are obsolete and can be replaced by machines 








of greater capacity and efficiency. That's good business 





because the loss on obsolete machines costs more than 





replacement with modern machinery. 






Modern locomotives will pay. Experience proves it. A 
notable example is the 38 per cent return on the twenty 
new Lehigh Valley locomotives running between the 


Niagara frontier and Jersey City. 







To Economize — Modernize 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Railroads have a new idea of transportation. Freight is kept on the move. Hours and in some 


cases days have been cut from schedules. The railroads are attempting, through better service, to regain 
their lost traffic. « For equipment, this speeding up has resulted in increased stress, higher maintenance 
and a demand for greater dependability. « The old materials are no longer adequate. New steels are 
needed to meet the greater stresses, to lower repair costs and ito increase dependability. « Republic 
metallurgisis have been aware of the changed conditions and have developed suitable 
Agathon Steels for the new requirements. « Alloy steel piston rods, pins, axles, firebox Staybolt, na 
sheets, staybolts, engine bolts, motion work and other vital parts can meet the increased Dur ~_ 
Strain of increased power because they are modern alloy materials—many of them 
developed specially by Republic for railroad work. « When you have a materials Siovbo! — 


problem involving iron or steel consult Republic. 
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